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The Teacher and Conflicting Philosophies of Education’ 


Nelson Addleman, Mount Pleasant 


Feed US consider briefly two prominent and conflicting 
philosophies of education that at the present time create 
an annoying problem for many teachers. In the development 
of our discussion we shall first consider the characteristics 
of the conflict between these two philosophies and then offer 
suggestions for possible improvements. At the outset we, 
as educators, should assume an unbiased and scholarly atti- 
tude in our thought and discussion and should in no manner 
propose to criticise the one philosophy and uphold the other. 
Let us, rather, critically analyze both of these much discussed 
philosophies in an effort to suggest a more practical philosophy 
of education for the average teacher. And, as a result of a 
more workable philosophy of education on the part of the 
teacher, the American child’s opportunity to enjoy genuine 
happiness and educational growth will be greater. The 
conflicting philosophies of education for our immediate 
discussion are commonly recognized as the usual recitation 
system, characterizing the average classroom, and progressive 
education, characterizing certain outstanding experimental 
schools. 


The Conventional Recitation System 


First, let us define the conventional recitation system and 
then review some of the more common criticisms leveled at 
it. It seems that the conventional recitation system involves 
certain more or less routine activities and standard materials; 
namely, textbooks, assignments, recitations, examinations, 
marks, and promotions. In the usual situation the adminis- 
trator or teacher, or possibly both, select a textbook for a cer- 
tain subject or field of study. After the selection of the text- 
book the teacher then makes assignments of work for the 
children. These assignments usually consist of so many 
pages, paragraphs, topics, or other units of work for the 
next time. When the child has, or should have studied 
the assignment, the recitation is then in order. In the recita- 
tion the teacher endeavors to determine by written or oral 
questions and answers the extent of the child’s retention and 
understanding of the textual material. Then at the end 
of a unit of work, or a designated period of time, the teacher 
conducts a written examination by objective or subjective 
methods for the purpose of measuring the child’s mastery of 
the subject material under consideration. In most instances 
these examinations form the basis for report-card marks, 
and as a final result of the periodical report-card marks, 
the child is either promoted to the next grade or failed. 
We do not need to spend much time, however, describing 
the conventional recitation system because most of us by 
common usage are comparatively well acquainted with it. 


Criticisms of the System 


Now, let us take into account each phase of the recitation 
system and merely suggest a few of the criticisms as set forth 
by the critics. Regarding the usual textbook in the recitation 
system, the critics feel that it is often narrow and biased and 
that it deals far too much with past and unimportant facts 
and events. In this situation the immediate and vital influ- 
ences that actually shape the life of the child for good or 
bad are more or less slighted. The critics find that in the 
assignment the teacher becomes an authoritarian because it is 
the exclusive plan of the teacher while other important indi- 
viduals such as the children and parents are excluded from 
the planning. As a result of the teacher’s dictation in the 
assignment, and the exclusion of other supposedly concerned 


* From an address before the Department of Classroom Teachers in 
Secondary Education at the 1940 PSEA Convention in Harrisburg. 





individuals, the child just naturally becomes subjective and 
lacks purpose in his course of action. 

In considering the conventional recitation the critics are 
frequently of the opinion that it is an outdated and totally 
inadequate procedure evolving from the time when the 
scholars marched to the front of the room and recited their 
lessons in factual materials to the schoolmaster. As a result 
of the usual examination in the recitation system the critics 
complain that the teacher is encouraged to emphasize the 
consideration of abstract facts in development of the curri- 
culum and thus ignores such vital influences as individual 
differences, environmental conditions, personal attitudes and 
habits, as well as other important factors in an effective edu- 
cative process for children. 

Possibly no phase of the recitation system is subject to 
more criticism than the periodical report-card marks, or ratings. 
The critics have slight regard for the report-card marks be- 
cause they are usually determined in comparison to the 
intellectual ability of the other children in the class, or by 
pre-established standards, rather than in the light of the 
individual intelligence, environment, and effort of each child. 
A dull child may be doing his utmost according to his intel- 
lectual ability and still receive a low mark because he does 
not measure up to the high standards set by the other 
members of his class. On the other hand, a bright child may 
receive with meager effort high ratings because he is rated 
in comparison to the low standards of his class. The critics 
also look with disdain upon the vain and selfish use of the 
report-card marks by both the children and parents. Finally, 
the critics freely state that the promotion of children from 
class to class does not stand the test of logic because it is 
influenced more by the months of the calendar than by the 
educational growth of the child. They are of the opinion 
that to advance a child by periods of months rather than by 
actual educational growth tends to maladjust him and thus 
creates a very serious problem in his educative process. 

The critics have also formulated certain general conclusions 
concerning the whole recitation system. They believe that 
the textbooks, assignments, recitations, examinations, marks, 
and promotions fit into each other like a hand in a glove. 
In fact the different phases of the whole recitation system 
fit together so snugly that the teachers in turn become 
mechanical and habitual in their procedures and have little 
time to assist the child in actual educational growth. One 
prominent leader in education recently wrote that the recita- 
tion system is so routine and mechanical that it requires no 
more originality, imagination, and planning on the part of 
the teacher than would be required of an individual with 
average intelligence and comparatively slight professional 
training. This same writer pointed out that teachers in 
former years used the recitation system with comparatively 
no professional training and attained about the same results 
as the modern professionalized teacher. The critics usually 
conclude that to say the least the procedure is authoritarian 
and undemocratic. But, without any further consideration of 
the recitation system let us now turn to an explanation of 
progressive education and review certain criticisms regarding 
this procedure. 


The Progressive System of Teaching 

At the outset the advocates of progressive education believe 
that a teacher should go through much pre-professional train- 
ing in such fields as psychology, sociology, economics, and 
history. They further advocate that a teacher should possess 
extreme originality, ability to plan, a winning personality, 
as well as a broad knowledge and understanding of the life 
process in all of its ramifications. 
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In an analysis of progressive education we find that the 
educator who follows this philosophy seeks to enter more 
fully into the life of the child. When we say that the educa- 
tor who adheres to the philosophy of progressive education 
seeks to enter more fully into the life of the child, we mean 
that the teacher attempts to establish a system of education 
in which the child grows into proper habits, constructive 
attitudes, stimulating desires and ambitions, and in general, 
a well-rounded and purposeful life. 

In progressive education the teacher proposes to find much 
of his or her curriculum in the immediate environment of 
the child’s life—such phases of his life as sources of recrea- 
tion, health, libraries, homes, industries, and anything that 
in any manner influences his conduct. The teacher makes 
use of books as sources of relevant information while such 
devices as manual training, dramatics, hikes, tours, and other 
similar activities are important. 


The Child Decides 

Further, progressive education provides that the child 
assume a large share of the responsibility for his own educa- 
tion. The child must assume a great part of the responsibility 
for the planning and execution of the educational program 
while his interests, desires, and attitudes exercise a dominant 
influence in the development of the whole procedure. In the 
progressive system of education the teacher appears to be 
more of a counselor to the child than one of great authority. 

Because the child is to a great extent responsible for his 
own education and because the child’s desires, attitudes, re- 
actions, and other such influences determine the plan of 
action, the advocates of progressive education argue that their 
procedure is more democratic and constructive in the life of 
the child than is the usual recitation system. And, according 
to these educators one of the predominant purposes of all 
education is to educate the child for democracy through a 
democratic system of education. So much for the explanation 
of progressive education, let us now turn to certain criticisms 
aimed at this plan of educating children. 


Expense of Progressive Type 

A criticism directed at progressive education is that the 
system requires a great deal more expense than the recitation 
system. The activities and materials in progressive education 
such as long tours, dramatics, moving picture projectors, and 
other costly equipment are expensive and in turn prohibitive 
in the average school. Many teachers also feel that when they 
meet anywhere from five to ten groups of children daily with 
forty to eighty, or even more, students in a single group, any- 
thing other than the strictest form of the recitation system 
is impossible. In this and similar situations, the consideration 
of individual differences among the children would be en- 
tirely out of the question.. Then, not a few teachers as well 
as other educators believe that 1n many instances progressive 
education is characterized with the work of an opportunist. 
They point out that such and such a tour by the “Progressives” 
was a “flop.” In such situations many of the children were 
found to be uninterested and doing nothing more than ans- 
wering to the roll call from time to time and that many of 
them knew very little more about the centers of interest after 
the visit than previously. Finally the critics complain that 
much activity in progressive education is nothing short of 
misrule and chaos rather than education. The children are 
often found “milling around” in the group doing and saying 
many things that could not bear the label of good education. 
As a result of this condition many of the children become 
bold and brazen. They soon become discourteous, rowdy, and 
even rude. It is believed that in this dilemma the child fails 
to discover the value of such fine virtues as courtesy, respect, 
and discipline in his conduct. 

At this phase of our discussion you may be wondering why 
we have placed so much emphasis in an explanation and a 
criticism of these two philosophies of education; namely, the 
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recitation system and that of progressive education. In brief, 
we have merely suggested the characteristics of the conflict 
that exists between these two philosophies of education. At 
this time let us consider the confusion of the average teacher 
as a result of the conflict between these two philosophies of 
education. 

Differences Cause Confusion 

When the average teacher goes to almost any university or 
college, he or she often finds the professors either criticising 
or defending one of these two philosophies against the other. 
In fact, many university and college faculties are so divided 
by these two philosophies of education that the controversy 
has developed into enmity and even hatred among the mem- 
bers. The teacher who attends a university or college where 
the professors are at odds over these philosophies is frequently 
directed to stay out of such and such a professor’s class be- 
cause he is either a “Conservative” or a “Progressive.” Fur- 
ther, the teacher often selects a book in his or her professional 
field and finds that the battle between the “Conservatives” 
and the “Progressives” is in full sway. A certain author 
criticises one philosophy while still another author takes an 
opposite view. The same teacher may also discover that 
leading magazines in the country increase their weekly cir- 
culation by carrying a good “hot” article by either an ad- 
herent of the recitation system or of the progressive system. 
In recent years certain college presidents have gained wide 
publicity by expressing their reactions to one of the two philo- 
sophies. Thus, the average teacher becomes more and more 
confused as to what is right or wrong in the education of 
children. 

Recently a high school principal stated that his faculty was 
divided to the very teacher between the two philosophies of 
education under our consideration. This same high school 
principal stated that he could no longer hold teacher meetings 
for curriculum discussion because of the controversy that was 
sure to develop. Another high school principal recently stated 
that he avoided controversies in his faculty by employing only 
“Conservatives” —this too is a deplorable situation. A certain 
teacher remarked not long ago that the philosophy of educa- 
tion to which one adhered in his school district actually de- 
termined the security of his “bread and butter.” 

Now, what is the ultimate status of the average teacher in 
this great conflict between these two prominent philosophies 
of education? It appears at present that the average teacher 
accepts one of two courses. First, the teacher joins up whole- 
sale with one of the two schools of thought and critically 
attacks the other. Or secondly, the teacher may enter into 
a state of confusion regarding the conflict between these two 
philosophies and resort to the most conservative extreme of 
the recitation system as a refuge of safety from criticism and 
possible failure. In either situation it would seem that the 
teacher has become unscientific as well as ineffective. 


A Scientific Course of Action 

The question arises, “What is an acceptable and scientific 
course of action for the average teacher in the presence of 
these conflicting philosophies?” It would seem sensible and 
reasonable that the average teacher should develop a truly 
scientific attitude and course of action regarding the many 
responsibilities and duties involved in his or her job of assist- 
ing children in their education. In this situation the teacher 
should assume the responsibilities involved in the education 
of children under the good or bad circumstances at hand 
with a sincere determination to discover every available op- 
portunity to improve each and every child’s educative process. 
These opportunities for the improvement of the child’s educa- 
tive process may evolve in the form of suggestions from pro- 
fessors, authors, or other leaders who are divided widely in 
their philosophies of education. 

Further, in the development of a scientific course of action 

(Turn to page 288) 
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The Small School Library 


Elizabeth Stadtlander, Supervisor, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 


A LIBRARY is a place with which everyone should be- 
come familiar as early in life as possible. It is a place 
of culture where a person can do two things at once; he 
can be obtaining extremely inexpensive pleasure, and at the 
same time he can be acquiring an excellent education. 

Children working under ideal conditions should have ac- 
cess to a public library, a school library, and a classroom 
library. Each has a function of its own and meets the re- 
quirements of certain felt needs. 

The problem, however, of the school library in a rural 
area is somewhat different. In fact, this type of school 
library must combine and meet the requirements of all three 
of the libraries in one; that is, it must first of all create a 
“feeling” for books. 


How to Develop a Library 

But the problem of the small school library is primarily 
one of development rather than one of continuation and of 
expansion. In comparatively few truly rural schools does 
one find an established library with the necessary equipment 
of shelves, catalogs, or even books. 

Thus, the bare physical aspect of the library must be met. 
In many instances space is not available in order to create 
a library atmosphere. There is no room or corner where 
the shelves may be placed. For example, the typical one- 
room rural school contains only the room which barely ac- 
commodates a large stove, seats, and desks. In a few situa- 
tions, however, where the school contains two rooms and 
two cloak rooms, one of these cloak rooms may satisfactorily 
be converted into a small library room. In other situations 
where there are more rooms, some space may be set aside as 
a location for a library. At a very small expense, shelves 
may be constructed over the coat hangers; a small table and 
a few chairs will easily make the room appear inviting; and 
colorful pictures, posters, and the like will give a most ap- 
pealing atmosphere to an otherwise unattractive space. 


How to Obtain the Books ; 

In spite of the inviting situation, the library atmosphere, 
a more truly important issue is in the books contained in 
the library. Many small schools contain only those volumes 
which are essential to study. No adequate supplementary 
or recreational reading matter is present. This is due, in 
part, to the fact that the average school board member of a 
rural community is content with the daily papers, the farm 
magazines, and the time-worn volumes of preceding genera- 
tions. It is, therefore, difficult to “sell” the idea of many 
books for an extensive reading program. 

The matter, however, of collecting material for a library 
lies mainly with the teacher. Much worth-while material is 
available from advertising sources, from current magazines, 
from daily newspapers. Nevertheless, this method of ac- 
quiring material requires time both inside and outside of 
school. To preserve such material careful methods of filing 
must be developed. One method might be to keep all refer- 
ences pasted on construction paper and filed in large boxes 
under specific headings. This means constant revision of 
headings and constant filing. Then a catalog of the material 
must be maintained in order to be able to use the material 
quickly and efficiently. Therefore, the time and expense en- 
tailed in establishing such a group of items apparently over- 
come an aspiring teacher. 

Nevertheless, children will readily adapt themselves to 
such work if the interest is aroused. Rural children have 
access to many articles for geography through farm maga- 
zines and seed catalogs. The older children can easily be 
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taught to mount the clippings and to file them under the 
proper guidance. 

On the other hand, their possibilities of acquiring material 
of literary value are somewhat slighter. From home these 
children may have rather meager experiences in the choice 
and appreciations of readings of classical value. The radio 
has done much to change the complex of the rural folks’ 
tastes and to acquaint them with a broad field of literature. 
But the inspiration for the reading of the classics and of 
newer potential classics rests with the school. Thus the one 
who chooses to set up such a library situation must deal 
with the two-fold problem—the limited amount of material 
which the children have to offer and the growth of interest 
and appreciation of materials outside of their immediate ex- 
periences. 


The School Board May Cooperate 

Granting that the above limitations have been met satis- 
factorily, this haphazard method of gaining materials is in- 
sufficient to meet the requirements which are really a vital 
part of the library problem. It is essential that the teacher 
have some cooperation from the school board in order suc- 
cessfully to establish a library of any consequence. In the 
event that the board is willing to budget a certain amount for 
the acquisition of new books, the selection for such a library 
is necessarily a difficult one. In the first place the children 
vary in age from 5¥%4 to 16 years; therefore, there must be a 
wide range of choice within a small range of books. The 
question naturally arises, how is one to choose? Shall the 
little people’s tastes be catered to? Shall the older children’s 
books be factual or shall they be recreatory? 

The method which the writer has chosen to use in such 
a situation is to choose the recreatory material which will 
spread over the greatest age range; to take excellent care 
of the present texts and select different ones each time new 
texts are needed. Older children who have not had their 
thirst for stories and verse sufficiently satiated will be rather 
content to read books which are virtually intended for 
younger children. Thus, for the first year or so, the recre- 
ational material may be selected for the middle grades. 
Factual material lends itself rather readily to rapid acquisition 
if care is taken of all present texts. 

Financially it costs no more to buy new series of books 
for small schools when new ones are desired than to reorder 
the necessary replacement of the former series. By persuasion 
on the part of the teacher, the supervising principal may be 
convinced to purchase a different book for each pupil. If . 
such a scheme is used, let us say in history, the children 
have the advantage of many persons’ points of view rather 
than of just one, the teacher has an opportunity to build up 
the habit of evaluation, and the library gradually acquires 
a number of supplementary history books; thereby expenses 
may be curtailed without suffering. Books for all grades 
and all classes may be obtained in much the same way if 
the teacher will endeavor to prove the value of such a 
scheme and the necessity for a library. In such a manner, 
the acquisition of books for the library will be greatly en- 
hanced in a relatively few years. 


The Care of Books 

The acquisition, however, does not entirely solve the 
situation. Many larger schools have a large selection of 
books which are seldom, if ever, used. Other books are in 
constant circulation. The care of the books, then, is another 
matter of prime importance. By care of the books is meant 
the classification, the binding, the repairing, etc. It would 
seem wise to establish the use of the catalog in the beginning. 
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By constantly leafing through books, the children wear them 
out before they have really served their purpose. This 
catalog system should eliminate much of the unnecessary 
handling. It should be simple and easily handled. It 
should serve as an incentive for the children to keep the 
shelves in order, because they must be their own librarians; 
and if the books are not in their respective places, it only 
adds to confusion and disgust. Only the most abbreviated 
system of classification need be used at first. The Dewey 
Decimal System in its practical form would solve the prob- 
lem and be an excellent part of training for later use in a 
larger public library. Shelves may be set aside for each 
section of the system in the library. Fiction should always 
be kept separate and should be listed alphabetically accord- 
ing to the author’s name. However, no teacher should at- 
tempt to establish such a system if she has not had some 
experience in libraries herself. It requires a keen ability to 
organize a library if it is to be operated by the children. 


A Love for Books 

This leads to the problem of the creation of q, love for 
books and a realization of their value. Some childten in the 
rural schools have a decided appreciation of the true value 
of books; in others, this attitude must be developed. In 
some cases books are things to be disliked, they are to be 
left at school and forgotten until the next morning, they are 
things to be maltreated as the urge bears down upon the 
individual. The teacher who can prove the worth-whileness 
of large volumes and of small books has done much to de- 
velop in these children a “feeling” for books. The library 
should, then, be an integral part of the school. 

One possible method of keeping in touch with the chil- 
dren’s reading is through group discussions of interesting 
books. These discussions serve as a check on library reading 
and also invite other pupils to read books which fellow 
classmates have found to be interesting. To make these re- 
ports formal is to spoil their effectiveness, A rather suc- 
cessful method of reporting on books that have been read 
is to use the “salesmanship” idea. Have one child try to 
sell the idea of reading a book to another. This is not in 
the true form of a book report, but rather it is a short re- 
view of the book, just enough to whet the appetite. Another 
method is that gained from the moving picture pre-views. 
This extrinsic way of getting children to read really proves 
quite satisfactory in cases where children like to have some- 
one else pre-digest their reading. How is the picture differ- 
ent from the original story? That even urges adults to read. 
A third method is by means of reading clubs when children 
choose the most exciting parts of stories to read to the class, 
when they tell stories, and when they discuss the value of 
books as they discover them. 


Thus the Library Serves Its Purpose 

Each of these informal methods will create a stimulus 
which cannot be obtained through formality. And it is most 
important that the teacher keep in touch with pupils’ read- 
ing from the library in order to be sure that the library is 
serving its purpose. 

The writer has tried all these methods advocated and 
found each one helpful in a small school situation. No 
doubt there are other and better ways of obtaining results 
which are used by many other people. In any case, as has 
been stated before, the small school library is often meager, 
unattractive, and wanting in materials for children who are 
used to better means of obtaining literature; but to the 
child who has never had the experience of dealing with a 
multitude of books, it is a novel idea, a door opening to 
wider experiences, and a means of finding out how the rest 
of the world exists. It may be said, then, that no matter 
how immature and slight the facilities may be, the library 
is a vital part of the small school just as it is in the larger 
and more elaborate school. 


April, 1941 
What Should the Teacher Do? 


H. D. Tear, Superintendent of Schools, Clairton 


F ANY criticism can be properly leveled against any 

members of the teaching profession whose methods are 
un-democratic, it is not because the schools have encouraged 
teachers to preach or advocate social or other kind of doc- 
trines in the classroom. On the contrary the criticism might 
be more legitimate that the caution taken by teachers has 
been too great in avoiding indoctrination, since some of 
the principles in question may be considered basic in their 
nature and therefore fundamental. Since we are charged 
with the stern responsibility of liberating the minds of those 
in our charge, it is not our right as teachers to impose our 
personal beliefs, our philosophies, or our prejudices upon 
those who visit our classrooms or upon those with whom 
we come in contact. A classroom or school in our Democ- 
racy should be democratic in all which that word implies. 

We have often heard the expression “Everyone is entitled 
to a chance.” Whether that expression is used in its rela- 
tion to the pupils in a classroom or to the person in any 
other walk of life, the meaning is the same in so far as 
our way of living is concerned. In fact it is the basis for 
justice, which is one cardinal principle mentioned in the 
Constitution of the United States. Whether this principle 
is recognized in our classroom conduct, is a pretty reliable 
criterion by which to judge how democratic our school 
really is. Accordingly we may determine by the same 
criterion how much support we are furnishing toward per- 
petuating our institutions through patriotic loyalty of our 
students who will become the adults of tomorrow. 

Teaching implies leadership. The teacher is expected to 
direct and to guide. She strives for the maximum of ef- 
ficiency with the minimum of friction. The delicacy of 
the task lies in maintaining a just balance between the 
individual and the group. To preserve this balance requires 
skill of a high order and the skill that can do this is 
worthy the name of leadership. 


Difficult Situations Test Teacher 

Some very peculiar situations arise in every classroom al- 
most every day of the year. That is to say, something out 
of the ordinary evolyes from the daily routine which re- 
quires a special method of handling if the mind of those 
concerned is to be kept open and the heart is to be kept 
tolerant. In such situations the teacher proves herself. 
Now, if ever, we should remember that “Democracy exists 
to nurture personality, not to consume it.” 

On the morning following the election almost the first 
words to greet the ears of one instructor was a conversation 
between two students that ran something like this: 

ist Student—(referring to the re-elected President of the 

United States) “Well, we have a Dictator now.” 

2d Student—“You say that again and I'll slap your face,” 

using some of the best pugilistic lingo he knew. 

Here was a situation that needed some attention. It called 
for some kind of guidance that would bring about peace 
and quiet to the room and at the same time cause each 
student to lend some reason to his utterances. Maybe it 
was the proper time to give a lesson on Dictatorship or 
Tolerance, or perhaps it was the proper time to take sides 
in the matter and have it out, once and for all. 

In another instance a student in the classroom took oc- 
casion to orate as follows: 

“Hitler is a great statesman. He is doing for Europe 
just what is needed to be done in the United States and 
what will be done before many years go by.” 

Amid somewhat of an uproar among the students the 
instructor gave notice that the point at issue would be dis- 
cussed a little later after further preparation on the subject 
by the whole class. In the meantime the instigator was 

(Turn to page 280) 
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The Teacher and Educational Legislation* 


Honorable D. Raymond Sollenberger, 


Member of House of Representatives, Williamsburg 


E have heard much about school legislation but we have 

heard little about the classroom teacher and legislation. 
Why is this subject discussed at our annual State convention? 
As I personally view it, it means that the teachers are awake 
to their needs, and their rights 


Teacher Preparation 
The first thought for consideration is Teacher Preparation. 


The growth of teacher preparation is noteworthy. Our 
rapid growth as a profession has been since 1921—the date 
of the enactment of the Edmonds Law. In 1920-21, 7.7% 
of the Pennsylvania teachers held college certificates; in 1939- 
40, 47% held them. In 1939 ninety-nine and nine-tenths per 
cent (99.9%) of the teachers had two or more years of prep- 
aration for their profession. In the same period of time many 
master’s and doctor’s degrees have been earned. This is most 
commendable but there is much to be done in the future. 

Regardless of any future legislation many teachers will con- 
tinue their school work while a few may not. During the 
past decade laws have provided for an enlarged school pre- 
gram which includes vocational and agricultural education, 
home economics, health education, extensive art and music 
training, etc. Thousands of the teachers in the Common- 
wealth have been trained in these branches of study and are 
doing excellent work. Slowly and properly we are changing 
from the pure academic to the more practical courses. 

Any future legislation is only assumption, but many dis- 
cussions about teacher standards and preparation have taken 
place in the House Committee on Education and other groups 
the past four years. One argument advanced is that all ele- 
mentary teachers now teaching should continue their work 
periodically until they have at least finished the college course, 
and that no teacher be employed in the future until she has 
completed the four years’ work. In the secondary field, work 
should continue periodically until a master’s degree is procured. 


School Finance 


It is obvious that this proposed requirement is unfair to 
fourth-class district teachers, in most cases, for their salary 
is too low to attend school. This leads us to our second 
thought—School Finance in General and Teacher Compensa- 
tion. First, may I review the present inefficient financing of 
Pennsylvania public schools. 

Tremendous growth has taken place the past twelve years 
in our schools, especially in the secondary division. Yet gen- 
eral school appropriations have risen little since 1929. In the 
1933-35 biennium, the lowest, 87 millions of dollars were 
appropriated; in the 1937-39 biennium, the highest, $93,960,000 
were appropriated—a very small increase compared to our 
growth and enriched program. Deficiency and emergency 
appropriations in the same twelve years varied from none in 
1929-31, to five millions in 1933-35, the highest amount paid 
in any biennium. These auxiliary appropriations have not 
remedied the economic plight of the schools in general or 
the teachers in particular. It is conservatively estimated that 
between 400 and 500 school districts are affected each year 
and more than 8,000 teachers are not paid regularly each year. 


Teacher Compensation 

Further data evidencing the need for remedial and prompt 
legislation are the salaries of the classroom teacher. Thirty- 
eight and three-tenths per cent (38.3%) of the total numiber 





* From an address delivered at the PSEA Convention in Harrisburg, 
December 26, 1940, before the Classroom Teachers in Secondary Edu- 
cation Department. 
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of teachers in Pennsylvania are teaching in fourth-class dis- 
tricts with a median salary of $907 for the elementary teachers 
or less than $20 per week, and a median salary of $1269 or 
less than $25 per week for the secondary teachers. This means 
that a majority of the 12,000 teachers are receiving less than 
$20 per week, and approximately 3,000 more are receiving 
less than $25 per week. 

In the third-class districts the median salary for the ele- 
mentary teachers is $1438, and for secondary teachers $1645. 
In the first and second-class districts, the median salary is 
somewhat higher, but many as yet are not receiving a wage 
commensurate with their training and efficiency. 

Basis for State Appropriation 

Another phase of financial educational inequalities which 
needs legislative action is the basis for State appropriations. 
In our State we have a district that has only $500 assessable 
property per teacher; contrast that with another district which 
has almost a million dollars assessable property per teacher— 
a ratio of one to almost 2,000. 

Many of our one-time wealthier districts are in dire finan- 
cial conditions today because of the decrease in assessable 
property and decreased tax collections. Even with raising the 
millage to the legal maximum and intensified efforts at tax 
collections, many school units are not able to continue to 
operate the entire school year without deficiency and emer- 
gency appropriations. This will ultimately lead to retrench- 
ment of educational activities; in fact in some places this has 
taken place. 

The laws enacted by the General Assembly and the Gov- 
ernor, the rulings of the Department of Public Instruction 
and the State Council of Education are placing greater de- 
mands upon the school and its teachers; they are setting higher 
standards for the employees to meet, and properly so; but no 
laws were made simultaneously in recent years in favor of 
the teacher to cope with these increasing obligations. We dare 
not ‘in all fairness condemn these groups who have asked 
the teachers to be well prepared to teach the children of the 
Commonwealth, but we may find grounds upon which to 
place just criticism for not granting a liveable wage to many 
teachers. On this point the legislature owes to many of the 
State school employees an immediate increase and regularly 
paid salary. This cannot be done by mere enactment of a 
law with minimum salaries and even annual increments. Pro- 
visions for raising the money and proper allocation of the 
money must be a part of the law. Under the present school 
law that is very difficult to do. 


PSEA Cost Survey Bill 


What is the solution to the financial problem of our State 
relative to the public school system? In brief it is the enact- 
ment into law as nearly as possible the PSEA Cost Survey 
Bill, known as the Wagner Bill, or House Bill 906 of the 
1939 legislative session, which passed the House by a 206 to 0 
vote but died in the Senate Committee. (Editor’s Note—In 
the 1941 Session, this is H. B. 1, Mr. O'Neill.) . . . 

I believe I am truthful and conservative when I say that 
this is the most equitable, the most far reaching approach to 
the solution of school finance that has ever been proposed 
to a legislature of Pennsylvania. The greatest contribution 
that we teachers can make for the welfare of our great school 
system and for our own cause is to give united support to the 
PSEA officials and all affiliated organizations and individuals 
who are doing an excellent piece of work in bringing this most 
needed legislation to the attention of the members of the 
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General Assembly and to the Governor of this Common- 
wealth; and we should not cease our efforts until it is a law. 


Professional Enlargement and Security 


Our third thought for consideration is Professional En- 
largement and Security. 


Teachers feel that the law should give them security before 
any more demands are made upon them to enlarge profes- 
sionally. This is a dangerous frame of mind for any pro- 
fessional person to have and often leads to the “Failure” road. 
I believe that we as teachers should prove ourselves worthy 
of a law by our conduct and our attitude so that when we 
have secured enactment of desirable legislation we retain it. 

I should like to discuss with you at this time an act of the 
Legislature of the 1939 session of the Assembly that may 
jeopardize certain phases of teacher security. Act 273, which 
deals with first-class districts, in my opinion should not be 
reenacted at its expiration which is December 31, 1941. 

This Act provides for general reduction in salaries not 
less than one per cent nor more than 5%. Such reductions 
permit the fixing of salaries below the minimum set by the 
Edmonds Act provided that prior to such reduction the 
teacher was receiving an annual salary of $2500 per year or 
more. This law may seem just as it affects the higher bracket 
employees. But is this reduction necessary when all phases 
of the problem are studied? Comparing our first-class dis- 
tricts’ millage with other districts, it is much lower than some 
others; there is no per capita tax assessed in first-class school 
districts but most of the smaller districts have a per capita 
from one to five dollars. An adjustment in one or both of 
these phases would make up the needed amount. 


A second reason for the non-recurrence of such a law is the 
possibility that it may set a precedent for reduction of sal- 
aries in second-, third-, and fourth-class districts when they 
feel they are financially distressed. 

A final reason may be given, that laws of this type are an 
easy way to solve a problem at the expense of the employee 
rather than have the employer and governmental officials find 
a just and permanent solution to this ever-recurring problem. 
We shall do well as a profession to guard against such action 
so far as lies within our power. 


Postponed Laws 


Other laws that may endanger the teacher and should be 
guarded against in the future are so called “postponers”. In 
the 1937 session a law was enacted that all public elementary 
and junior high schools in fourth-class districts shall remain 
open not less than 180 days, to become effective at the be- 
ginning of the school year of 1939. That law was changed 
in 1939 and the effectiveness of it postponed until the be- 
ginning of the school year 1941-42. This law denied many 
teachers of one-month’s salary and many more of two-weeks’ 
salary for the two school years of 1939-40 and 1940-41, as 
these teachers are teaching only eight and eight and one-half 
months of school respectively. It is hoped for the best in- 
terests of pupils and the financial security of these teachers 
that this original law becomes effective in September of 1941. 


The teachers of Pennsylvania were given financial security 
and chance for professional growth in the Sabbatical Leave 
Law. This law permits the teacher to have, at her own dis- 
cretion, one year or one semester leave from school duties to 
study or travel and still retain her position and status in the 
school system. A little change was made in the original law 
which seems to be a just one. The present status of sab- 
batical leave of absence permits boards of school directors to 
require teaching in the district granting the leave for a period 
of five years or such smaller amount of time as they may 
specify before granting a sabbatical leave to a teacher who has 
met all other requirements of the law. 
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Teachers and the Tenure Law 


Another law that brought a revolutionary change for the 
security of the teacher is the Tenure Act. 

Many glaring evils existed in the employing and retain- 
ing of school employees until sufficient pressure was brought 
upon the General Assembly of 1937 and the Governor at 
that time to enact into law some bill to restrain the action 
of unscrupulous boards of school directors in a few sections 
of the State. Much dissatisfaction arose over the law in its 
original form, as many claimed it was too stringent and 
needed revision. This was done in the 1939 legislative ses- 
sion. The most conspicuous change in the law was the adop- 
tion of the “Rating Card” prepared by the Department of 
Public Instruction, revised from time to time, with the co- 
operation and advice of a committee appointed by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and including representation 
from county and district superintendents, classroom teachers, 
school directors, school supervisors, and such other groups 
as the Superintendent of Public Instruction may deem ap- 
propriate . 

Boards were also given optional privileges to ask for the 
retirement of professional employees upon the attainment of 
certain ages . . . 

Appeals from action of boards following hearing were to 
be made to the Superintendent of Public Instruction. Analyz- 
ing the content of this law, we can readily see that the 
teacher has reasonable security and in giving the true spirit 
of the Tenure Law let us quote from Charles F. Maxwell, 
past president of the PSEA, in an address before the Southern 
Convention District, 1937: “That district is fortunate indeed 
where adequately prepared teachers are selected through merit. 
Teachers should be cooperative in the activities of the com- 
munity, professionally minded, protected in retirement, and 
invested with a sense of security. In order to render the best 
possible service, the teacher should have an assurance of 
tenure. This security provides peace of mind, an incentive 
for improvement, and a desire for service. Tenure must, 
however, be dependent upon satisfactory achievement, to- 
gether with reasonable growth in service. 

“Tenure is not intended to protect the incompetent. The 
responsibility to remove from service the incompetent teacher 
rests with the Board of Education. In a decree handed down 
by Judge George H. Rowley of Mercer County, the ‘court 
found that before a professional employee is discharged, a 
detailed, written statement of the charges must be furnished, 
that the board has a right to make a complaint, since it is 
not the intention of the State Legislature to relieve the School 
Directors of their duties to employ competent teachers, nor 
to take away their rights to dismiss teachers proved by the 
Board to be incompetent.” . . . 

Just what action will be taken in the future by the law- 
makers and the Governor as regards the Tenure Law no one 
knows as yet, but any move made will affect the classroom 
teacher. And regardless of any minor changes, the Tenure 
Law has certainly given security and protection to the teacher. 
Cooperation on the part of the teacher with the professional 
administrative personnel and the boards of school directors 
will be the best assurance for the retention of this law in 
its best form . 

Security for Retirement 

Pennsylvania teachers are not only secure while they are 
teaching, but the Teachers Retirement System provides under 
the law, a first rate financial security after retirement from 
teaching. This is our insurance against old age discomforts— 
let us hold it secure against invasion of any force. Many 
teachers believe that this retirement is a common financial 
agreement among the teachers, but it is far more than that, 
it is an invested security made and protected by statute law. 
Let us strengthen and enlarge it as we find opportunity. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Convention Challenges 


i ers theme of the Atlantic City Convention was “To pro- 
vide for the common defense—To promote the general 
welfare—To secure the blessings of liberty.” 

Three resolutions were adopted that all teachers ought to 
be proud to read and endorse— 

“No American institution has exerted a more constructive 
and widespread influence through the years in the preserva- 
tion of American democracy and the free institutions of this 
country than the public schools. In behalf of these schools, 
the American Association of School Administrators reaffirms 
its faith in basic American principles. It opposes unalterably 
all ideologies and systems of government which are sub- 
versive to these principles, 

“Again the schools dedicate themselves to their task of 
increasing the understanding of our fundamental ideals of 
government and of life. They dedicate themselves to en- 
larging appreciation of the high privileges of American citi- 
zenship and of the obligations which that citizenship en- 
tails. These ends they seek both through the study of our 
historic foundations and through providing opportunity to 
students for practice in the democratic processes. 

“Now, more than ever, it is imperative that the schools 
play an active part in keeping open the channels of truth and 
in teaching young people to know and to seek these channels. 
The schools must preserve the vital distinction between in- 
telligent analysis of propagandist doctrine on the one hand 
and morbid states of sterile skepticism and negation on the 
other. Emphasis must remain on positive faith in the Amer- 
ican way of life.” 

Statements made that will provoke thinking and challenge 
our activities— 

1. “The universal elementary school can lay the foundation 
for a sense of national unity through fostering a feeling of 
ownership in our school, our plans, our work and play. Thus 
it can create pride in partnership in a scheme of associated 
living in which each child has a stake.” 

2. “We, in Pennsylvania, ought to be ashamed of the salaries 
paid fourth-class district teachers.” 

3. “Our secondary schools should provide more adequate 
vocational instruction, better health programs, and increased 
opportunities for the practice of citizenship.” 

4. “Since the greatest threat to liberty today in our country 
lies in the ignorance and indifference of the sovereign people, 
the present crisis offers a challenge to American education. 
The greatest contribution which American education can 
make to the defense of American democracy is by going about 
its regular tasks quietly and efficiently. American education 
must continue to conserve intelligently the nation’s resources, 
both human and natural, to develop the health and physical 
status of the people to the highest possible level, to develop 
the native capacity of all the people for individual and social 
well-being, including a sense of social responsibility and the 
capacity for effective cooperation.” 

5. “We must develop inner stamina, the capacity for straight 
hard thinking, and strong reliant living. We have plenty of 
quick courage, adequate to start a war; but we need more 
fortitude able to sustain us in the long hard pull for peace.” 

6. “We are told that of some 45,000,000 children in the 
United States: 

32,000,000 are reasonably normal. 
6,000,000 are improperly nourished. 
1,000,000 have weak or damaged hearts. 

450,000 are mentally retarded. 

3,000,000 have impaired hearing. 
300,000 are crippled. 
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14,000 are wholly blind. 

1,500,000 are gifted children. 

1,000,000 have defective speech. 

675,000 present behavior problems. 

382,000 are tubercular. 

18,000 are totally deaf. 
50,000 are partially blind. 

200,000 are delinquent. 

500,000 are dependent. 

These 45,000,000 are America’s first line of defense.” 

7. “The schools’ contribution to the perpetuation of Amer- 
ican democratic ideals is not a transitory one. Its strategic 
role in the lives of both young and old makes it the first 
‘line of preparedness’ against forces of disintegration, tem- 
porary or permanent, foreign or domestic.” 

8. “As American education engages in these tasks it is 
confronted with four great crises: Military—it is necessary 
to safeguard the integrity of the process we are to admin- 
ister and which war may destroy. Moral—democracy is 
always a form of compromise but its product must not be so 
shoddy that faith in its process is destroyed. Monetary—in 
the hard days ahead adequate funds for education may not be 
available. Mental—courage is found in the mind, not in 
conduct. The mind must surmount the crisis military; it 
must put off the crisis monetary; it must so believe in the 
potentialities of the democratic process that the crisis moral 
cannot develop.”—Levi Gitpert, President, PSEA. 





NEA Convention - Boston 
June 29 to July 3, 1941 

ONALD DuShane, president of the NEA, is planning a 

strong program around the place of the schools in the 
defense and perpetuation of democracy for the seventy-ninth 
annual convention of the National Education Association, 
June 29 to July 3. The last time the NEA met in Boston was 
In 1922. 

Aside from the advantages offered by the convention, Boston 
and New England will attract thousands of teachers. The 
area is rich in historical interest. It offers many centers for 
education or delightful vacations. 

Delegates to the convention should read carefully the May 
NEA Journal for pertinent news on the convention, for copies 
of amendments that will be presented to modify the constitu- 
tion and by-laws, and the major issues. Pennsylvania will 
again offer an amendment to the by-laws which concerns the 
method of affiliation of local branches. 


Pennsylvania Luncheon 

The Pennsylvania Luncheon will be served Monday noon, 
June 30, in the Crystal Room, Hotel Westminster. At this 
luncheon the business of the Pennsylvania delegation will 
be transacted. 

Pennsylvania Headquarters during the convention will be 
Room 404, Hotel Statler. 


Health and Recreation Conference 


STATE-WIDE conference on the topic, “Health, Physi- 

cal Education, and Recreation in National Defense”, is 
being planned for April 26 on the campus of the Pennsylvania 
State College. This conference will be sponsored by the 
school of education, the school of physical education and 
athletics, and the extension service of the college. Superin- 
tendents, principals, and supervisors of the public schools are 
invited to attend. Levi Gilbert, President of the PSEA, Al- 


toona, has accepted an invitation to take part in the program. 
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Educational Legislation 


HE most significant development during the month was 

the hearing on H. B. No. 1 by Mr. O’Neill before a sub- 
committee of the House Education Committee, L. Kenneth 
Harkins, chairman, in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives on March 11. 

It is interesting that of the large number of individuals 
appearing in support of the bill and asking for its passage 
there was little disagreement. All speakers, in the main, 
endorsed the general principle and the need for adequate 
legislation to raise teachers’ salaries in fourth-class districts, 
more financial participation by the State in the educational 
program, and initiative on the part of the State in a program 
of equalization. Those who appeared before the subcom- 
mittee in the order of appearance were the following: 

Levi Gilbert, President, Pennsylvania State Education As- 

sociation, Altoona 

Mrs. Wm. C. Ridge, member of Pittsburgh Board of Edu- 
cation and representative of the League of Women Voters 

James R. Riley, member of PSEA Legislative Committee, 
Osceola Mills 

Laura M. Braun, legislative committee, Pittsburgh Teachers 
Association 

Harry Harte, representing Real Estate Interests, Harrisburg 

P. O. Van Ness, Executive Secretary, Pa. State School 
Directors Association, Harrisburg 

Nathan Schrager, American Federation of Teachers, Phila- 
delphia 

Paul S. Christman, member, PSEA Legislative Committee, 
Schuylkill Haven 

Barbara McGlynn, State Teachers League, Wilkes-Barre 

W. Albert Murphy, Scranton Teachers Association 

C. V. Shoup, Taxpayers League, Pittsburgh 

Joseph Sandy, Jr., chairman, local legislative committee, 
Cambria Co. 

Carl E. Whipple, State Chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Altoona 

John P. Schaefer, legislative committee, Pittsburgh Teachers 
Association 

H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, Harrisburg 

Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh 

Robert E. Dawson, Scranton Teachers Association 

Ben H. Byers, Chairman, PSEA Legislative Committee, 
Elizabeth 

Again and again speakers told of the need for better sal- 
aries for teachers in fourth-class districts, the increasing num- 
ber of requests from districts in financial distress, for aid 
from the distressed school district fund, and the continuing 
delinquency in the payment of teachers salaries which, ac- 
cording to data secured as of February 15, will approximate 
$1,078,900.60 in 43 districts at the end of the school year. 

Stress was also put on the decreasing values of real estate 
assessments, the need for broadening the tax base for the 
support of education by additional funds from the State, the 
high tax rates prevalent in many rural districts, and the 
meager school offerings which prevailed in many of the rural 
districts because of lack of local tax funds. 

The subcommittee was most considerate as these facts were 
presented and developed. At the conclusion of the hearing 
Mr. Harkins, who presided, stated that while he could not 
state what the final action on H. B. 1 would be, he felt he 
could give reasonable assurance to those present that some 
salary legislation beneficial to fourth-class district teachers 
would be enacted. 

With. reference to educational legislation in general, the 
status remains very much the same as a month ago. A num- 
ber of educational measures continue to be introduced and 
together with those already introduced are being discussed 
by the two committees. 


April, 1941 


Committee on Legislation 


HE third meeting of the Committee on Legislation was 
held at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, March 8. All 
members were present. 
The Committee received reports from the following sub- 
committees: 
1. Salaries of teachers in fourth-class districts, Ben ‘H. 
Byers, chairman 
2. Distressed school districts, Paul $. Christman, chairman 
3. National defense legislation, Wm. E. Griffith, chairman 
4. Tenure and teachers colleges, John H. Adams, chairman 
Other topics which received consideration were: 
1. Tenure for district superintendents presented by James 
H. Lawson 
2. Technical vocational education, continuing the presenta- 
tion made by Doctor Baugher at the former meeting 
3. The scope and .work of the local legislative committees 
4. Communications 


Mr. Magnotta, at the request of the legislative committee 
of the Scranton local branch, moved that “We strive to ob- 
tain the original Tenure Law as was written and enacted in 
the year 1937, that we advocate the repeal of Act 274 which 
amended the Tenure Law in 1939, with the exception of 
subdivision J of Section 1205, Article XII, which gives to an 
employee the right to appeal to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction.” 

After discussion, the motion failed. Mr. Magnotta and 
Mr. Riley requested to be recorded as voting “yes.” 

The Committee authorized the chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, the Executive Secretary, and the President to or- 
ganize the program and select the persons to appear before 
the hearing on H. B. 1, which was held March 11. 

The Committee reiterated its objectives as stated in the 
minutes of the meeting held February 8 and which appear 
on pages 234 and 235 of the March Journal and the legisla- 
tive objectives as adopted by the House of Delegates. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, 
Secretary. 


Scholarship 


HE National Personnel Scholarship, awarded by the 
National Character Association, 12 East 30 Street, 
N. Y.C., will be given to the high school senior who sub- 
mits the best article on how to develop character. The 
article may be written about character, or may treat the de- 
velopment of some individual trait such as honesty, con- 
sideration, or dependability. The competition will close on 
May 30, 1941, and the papers will be judged by July 15. 
The award will be made by the first of August and is good 
for tuition in any accredited college in the United States. 
The National Character Association is a non-profit or- 
ganization for the development of character education. Edu- 
cators, professional, and business men constitute the personnel 
of the Association. 
Write the Association for rules governing the award. 


Pennsylvania Academy of Science 


HE regular spring meeting of the Pennsylvania Academy 

of Science is scheduled to be held at Coatesville, Friday 
and Saturday, April 11 and 12. For further information, 
address the Secretary, V. Earl Light, Lebanon Valley College, 
Annville. 
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SPEAKERS’ TABLE AT TESTIMONIAL DINNER FOR PRESIDENT GILBERT 


From right to left: Marie Gilbert, Warren Gilbert, Mrs. Jay Cooke, Doctor Gilbert, Lloyd H. Hinkle, Laura M. Braun, 
Judge and Mrs. George G. Patterson, Justice Marion D. Patter son 


President Gilbert Honored 


INE hundred friends and associates of Levi Gilbert 

braved the season’s worst snowstorm to honor him at a 
testimonial dinner held in the Jaffa Mosque in Altoona on 
Saturday, March 8. 

The toastmaster for the evening was Lloyd H. Hinkle, 
superintendent of schools of Bedford County. Francis B. 
Haas, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, struck the 
keynote of the occasion by reminding the assembly of the 
privilege that is ours in this country to meet together to 
honor a man for his service in upholding the educational 
standards of the nation. Greetings from the PSEA were 
brought by Laura M. Braun, Vice-President of the organiza- 
tion, Pittsburgh; H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary; and 
Raymond C. Webster and A. Clair Moser, Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretaries. 

Tributes to Dr. Gilbert as a leader of youth were given 
by the Honorable Marion D. Patterson, Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania; Levi D. Gresh, director of NYA for 
Pennsylvania; Congressman James E. VanZandt, and Wil- 
liam F. Lehman, president of the Altoona school board. 
State Senator Mallery and Representatives Auker, Jones, and 
Sollenberger of Blair County spoke briefly on Dr. Gilbert's 
work as a leader of teachers and youth. 

The speaker of the evening was the Honorable George 
Patterson, Judge of the Blair County courts. He recounted 
the background of good heredity, hard manual labor, and 
academic study which contributed to Dr. Gilbert’s interest in 
the problems of youth and his appreciation and respect for 
the personalities of others. It is his attitude toward others, 
his unselfish service in behalf of youth, and his keen interest 
in the profession of teaching which have made him a fit 
leader for sixty thousand Pennsylvania teachers, Judge Pat- 
terson said. 

Red roses, a gift of the faculty of State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, were presented to Dr. Gilbert by Josephine 
Carle, an alumna of the school. Edgar Clark, president of 
the Altoona ‘Education Association, presented Dr. Gilbert with 
a wrist watch, the gift of the Association. A green and gold 
leather book containing the names of all who attended the 
dinner was given to him as a memento of the occasion. 

The speakers’ table was decorated to represent a trout 
stream, fishing being Dr. Gilbert’s chief hobby. 

In replying to the tributes paid to him, Dr. Gilbert thanked 
the group for their expressions of friendship and good will and 
pledged himself anew to service in behalf of education in the 
State. His closing words were: “I want to renew and re- 
dedicate my life to the service of people.” 


al ™ . ‘ . 
Executive Council 
No. Il—March 1, 1941 
_. second meeting of the 1941 Executive Council was 
held at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, with Presi- 
dent Levi Gilbert, Altoona, in the chair. The Council trans- 
acted the following business: 

1. Received the report of the Executive Secretary on fi- 
nances, payment of loss of salaries due to attending meetings 
of the Executive Council and Legislative Committee, service 
of headquarters and its staff. 

2. Received progress reports of subcommittees 

a. Arrangements for 1941 State Convention, Mr. James, 
chairman 
b. Employment of an attorney, Doctor Gilbert, chairman. 
The chairman reported that his committee was attempting 
to interpret the resolution as the members of the Association 
would have them do. It is attempting to list the functions 
of such a service and to study the probable cost. Each 
member of the committee expressed his thought on the 
work of the committee and members of the Council re- 
ported on sentiments as expressed in their sections of the 

State. 

3. Upon request of the President, Mr. Webster, field sec- 
retary, reported on legislative activities. He spoke of the 150 
local legislative committees which have been reported to Head- 
quarters and said there were also a number of county com- 
mittees. All of these committees are working under the di- 
rection of the Legislative Committee. Legislative letters are 
sent out from Headquarters to emphasize immediate ob- 
jectives, procedures, and status of bills. 

The Executive Secretary stated that he had sent a letter 
to the members of the General Assembly forwarding copies 
of two issues of the Education Bulletin and advising the mem- 
bers that their names were being placed on the mailing list for 
future issues. He commented on the number of letters of 
appreciation which he had received. 

4. Received communications trom J. G. Flowers, president, 
STC, Lock Haven; Paul I. Overdorff, librarian, Jersey Shore 
High School; Mrs. Catherine Hamel Pointon, Forty-Fort 

5. President Gilbert appointed the following on a budget 
committee: Roy W. Wiley, chairman; Laura M. Braun, Charles 
Coxe, Clarissa Hills, George E. Walk, the President. 

6. Adjourned to meet April 26. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 
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Atlantic City Convention - AASA 


CHOOL administrators from all the states and outlying 

territories found a common bond of interest in the meet- 
ings of the American Association of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City, February 22-27. The convention programs were 
built around the goals of the people of the United States as 
stated in the preamble of the constitution “To provide for 
the common defense, to promote the general welfare, to se- 
cure the blessings of Liberty.” 

In brief, the 1941 convention dramatized the contribution 
that education is making to the perpetuation of American 
democratic ideals. The part that the schools can and must 
play is briefly told in the following statements from addresses 
made at the convention: 

“At this time, education’s most important contribution to 
national defense is the building of the morale of our young 
citizens.”—Ben G. Graham 

“The school and the church must be kept as centers where 
minds are rallied around their loves and hopes rather than 
around their nates and fears.’—Ralph W. Sockman 

“Those who would reduce educational expenditures and 
educational opportunities in the current crisis lack under- 
standing and vision of what makes a nation economically 
powerful.”—John K. Norton 

“A large measure of the stability of America is due to the 
equality and universality of our schools, the opportunities they 
open up, and the hope they afford.”—Isaiah Bowman 

“A liberal measure of federal support to education, when 
channeled through the regularly constituted educational au- 
thorities, can bring immediate and effective results in streng- 
thening our common life.”—John W. Studebaker 

“In the conduct of general education let us not lose sight 
of the fact that democracy needs leadership just as vitally as 
it needs an intelligent citizenry.”—Harold E. Stassen 

President Carroll Reed and his associates staged a good con- 
vention. The elected leader of the AASA for next year is W. 
Howard Pillsbury, superintendent of schools of Schenectady, 
N. Y., and former president of the New York State Education 
Association. 


Pennsylvania Breakfast 

Two hundred and sixty-five loyal Pennsylvanians, an _all- 
time record, joined in breakfast at the Hotel Madison on Tues- 
day morning, February 25, at 7:30. Master of ceremonies was 
Levi Gilbert, president of the PSEA. Those in attendance 
listened to wit and wisdom from Edwin C. Broome and 
Alexander J. Stoddard, Philadelphia, and Ben G. Graham, 
Pittsburgh, former presidents of the AASA; Einar W. Jacob- 
sen, chairman of the yearbook on Family Life and dean of 
the school of education, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
who was formally presented to the group; S. D. Shankland, 
executive secretary of the AASA; W. P. King, executive secre- 
tary, Kentucky Education Association; Lester K. Ade, former 
State Superintendent; and State Superintendent Francis B. 
Haas. 


Resolutions 
The Schools for the Nation 


The rise of governmental philosophies hostile to the whole 
conception of freedom and individual rights and the attempt 
to extend these philosophies by treachery, threat, and force, 
imperil the continuance of our way of life. 

No American institution has exerted a more constructive 
and widespread influence through the years in the preserva- 
tion of American democracy and the free institutions of this 
country than the public schools. In behalf of these schools, 
the American Association of School Administrators reaffirms 
its faith in basic American principles. It opposes unalterably 
all ideologies and systems of government which are subversive 
to these principles. 


The Association gives wholehearted approval to the policy 
of the United States government in furnishing to those na- 
tions which are now resisting the ruthless aggressions of 
totalitarian nations, the fullest material assistance consistent 
with our own ultimate safety. 

Again the schools dedicate themselves to their task of in- 
creasing the understanding of our fundamental ideals of 
government and of life. They dedicate themselves to enlarg- 
ing appreciation of the high privileges of American citizenship 
and of the obligations which that citizenship entails. These 
ends they seek both through the study of our historic founda- 
tions and through providing opportunity to students for prac- 
tice in the democratic processes. 

Now, more than ever, it is imperative that the schools play 
an active part in keeping open the channels of truth and in 
teaching young people to know and to seek these channels. 
The schools must preserve the vital distinction between in- 
telligent analysis of propagandist doctrine on the one hand 
and morbid states of sterile skepticism and negation on the 
other. Emphasis must remain on positive faith in the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

The schools pledge themselves to continue the full use of 
all their facilities to meet defense training needs, needs to 
which they have already promptly responded. 

The schools seek to make their service more effective through 
further development of health, guidance, and occupational 
programs for youth both in and out of school. 

The schools have always been a great stabilizing force in 
the life of the nation. They must, in this time of crisis, es- 
pecially consecrate their efforts toward preserving through 
dangerous and troubled years a spirit of unity, unselfishness, 
endurance, and good will. They must continue to exalt the 
blessings of liberty and of a free and civilized order as the 
ultimate goal, no matter what the immediate measures by 
which the nation may determine that these blessings can best 
be maintained. 

Recognizing that a basic and comprehensive educational 
program takes on increased importance in a time of national 
emergency as a means of preserving the American tradition, 
the public schools pledge themselves anew to the maintenance 
and extension of adequate educational opportunities for all. 


The Nation for the Schools 


The rights of the coming generation must not be sacrificed 
in meeting the present emergency and educational oppor- 
tunities for the youth of the nation must be preserved. 

If the schools as an important line of defense are to perform 
their tasks for the nation they must have adequate financial 
support. 

This Association urges that present local and state appro- 
priations for the general support of the schools be continued 
without curtailment. 

For normal as well as emergency needs, the Association 
recommends that the Congress adopt a plan of federal aid for 
an equalization of educational opportunity throughout the 
nation, such federal aid to be administered through the United 
States Office of Education and the state departments of 
education. 

For the emergency needs of the defense program this Asso- 
ciation recommends continued and augmented provision by 
the federal government for new construction, equipment, and 
teaching service for training in the defense industries. 

The Association recommends that to meet immediate and 
pressing emergency conditions, special federal appropriations 
of funds be made to those communities in which school en- 
rolment has been significantly increased by the influx of 
families of service men and of workers in the defense indus- 
tries. 

The Association recommends that all programs of public 
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education be controlled and directed by the regularly con- 
stituted educational authorities. 


Appreciation 

The American Association of School Administrators com- 
mends United States Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker for his untiring efforts and professional leader- 
ship in securing for the public schools of the nation active and 
increasing participation in the national defense program. 

The Association commends the Educational Policies Com- 
mission for its splendid work of formulating policies for 
American education. 

The 1941 convention of the Association commends with 
deep appreciation the leadership of President Carroll R. Reed. 

We also extend to the Atlantic City public schools, the board 
of education, and the Jocal convention organization our thanks 
for the gracious hospitality extended by the entire community 
to the 1941 convention of this Association. 

To the local and national press, the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, the Mutual Broadcasting System, and the National 
Broadcasting Company, and all other agencies of public in- 
formation, we record our gratitude for intelligent and generous 
cooperation. 


High School Contests at New Castle 


INAL State competitions in 50 music and seven speech 
events will be concluded for the season of 1941 at New 
Castle on April 18 and 19 when the Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League will hold its fourteenth annual State meeting. 
County competitions were concluded on March 29 and the 
eight district meets are scheduled for the first week in April 
at Slippery Rock, Bellevue, California, Clarion, State College, 
Mechanicsburg, Bloomsburg, Northampton, and Norristown. 
District winners in band, orchestra, chorus, ensemble, solo, 
debate, oration, reading, and speaking events qualify for the 
State meet at New Castle when the University of Pittsburgh 
Extension Division will administer the program. The con- 
tests will be housed in the Scottish Rite Cathedral, Senior and 
Junior High School Buildings, and grade school auditoriums. 
Features include the debate tournament, sight reading tests 
for band, massed choral groups, and drum solo clinic. 

The panel of adjudicators includes: Oscar Demmler and 
Jacob Evanson, Pittsburgh music supervisors; Theodore 
Finney, Charles W. Lomas, and Roy Umble of the University 
of Pittsburgh; Richard W. Grant, Hummel Fishburn, and 
George S. Howard of Pennsylvania State College; Richard 
Franko Goldman of New York City; J. Vick O’Brien of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; Mary Muldowney, State 
Teachers College, Indiana; Carroll D. Kearns, State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock; H. C. Mitchell of Oil City; Dall- 
meyer Russell of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute; Melvin L. 
Balliett of the Cleveland public schools; Arthur L. Williams of 
Oberlin College; Edwin Steckel of Oglebay Institute, Wheel- 
ing; Glenn Taylor of Westminster College, et al. 


Bucknell Workshops 


HE Bucknell University workshops in guidance, teaching, 

and stagecraft, which proved unusually successful in the 
summer of 1940, are being somewhat expanded for the 1941 
session. The attendance limit has been raised from sixty-five 
to eighty-five. The stagecraft workshop will this summer 
include stage design and will permit students to obtain six 
semester hours of credit in stagecraft and stage design. The 
guidance and: teaching workshops will be conducted on sub- 
stantially the lines followed a year ago. Registrants will work 
on problems of their own choosing under the direction of a 
staff of experts. Close tieup with the demonstration school is 
a special feature of these workshops. 
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Allegheny Co. Classroom Teachers 


The next meeting of 
the Round Table of 
Classroom Teachers of 
Allegheny County 
will be held on Thurs- 
day, April 3, at Mc- 
Cann’s Dining Room, 
Pittsburgh. It will be 
a dinner meeting and 
is scheduled to start at 
6:30 p. m. 

Speakers for the 
April meeting will be 
Raymond C. Webster, 
Field Secretary of the 
PSEA, Harrisburg, 
and T. D. Martin, di- 
rector of membership, 
NEA. The meeting 
will be in charge of the 
membership commit- 
tee. 

At its March meet- 
ing the group heard 
L. Kenneth Harkins of the 11th legislative district, who spoke 
on legislation affecting teachers. At present he is chairman 
of the Committee on Education of the House of Representa- 
tives. Ben H. Byers, chairman of the PSEA Legislative Com- 


mittee, also spoke. 





L. KENNETH HarKINS 


This organization is striving to work for the professional 
welfare of the teacher. It is attempting to combine all of 
the 23 independent districts of the County into a functioning 
organization. Local branches here should find a new out- 
look and solution to their problems. 

The officers of the group are C. S. McLaughlin, president, 
Crafton High School; D. R. Predmore, vice-president, Dor- 
mont High School; and Annette H. Carpenter, secretary, 
Duquesne High School. 





Conference on Special Education 
ILEVEN states and the United States Office of Education 


were represented at the third annual conference of state 
directors and supervisors of special education held in New 
York, February 18 and 19. The group addressed itself pri- 
marily to a consideration of National defense and such state 
matters as legislation, finances, and promotion. In addition 
to organizing itself as a permanent conference, plans were 
made to proceed with the preparation of materials which can 
be used by states and school districts contemplating the estab- 
lishment of programs of education for their exceptional chil- 
dren. 
The following statement was released by the Conference: 
“In times of National emergency and crisis so many de- 
mands are made upon the use of public moneys that some of 
the most vital though intangible values of life are in danger 
of being submerged. Never before in the life of the Nation 
has it been more essential to make adequate provisions for the 
educational development of each child in keeping with his 
capacity, in order that he may become a contributing member 
of the democracy which we are called upon to maintain and 
defend. Such provision must, of necessity, include special 
adjustments in the schools for those who are handicapped 
and special opportunities for those who are capable of assum- 
ing leadership. 
“A program offering these facilities will involve an ex- 
penditure of money in excess of the cost of educating normal 
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children. Not to provide it, however, is only a false economy, 
for this brings tragic results in maladjustments and in social 
and economic inefficiency on the part of those to whom society 
looks for service. Particularly in the crisis through which we 
are passing the services of all—handicapped, normal, gifted 
alike—are of vital importance. 

“The Third Annual Conference of State Directors and 
Supervisors of Special Education reaffirms its belief in the 
efficacy of special educational adjustments for handicapped 
and gifted children, as a means of meeting this challenge. In 
making adequate educational adjustments for individuals, 
society realizes one of the aims of education in a democracy. 
In providing occupational training particularly suited for the 
handicapped, it prepares them to play their part in the general 
defense of the nation. In enriching the school curriculum for 
the gifted, it extends to them opportunities for the develop- 
ment of those potentialities for leadership. with which they 
are endowed. Thus, by, providing all children with that type 
of training which their individual conditions demand, the 
schools enable them to take their places in society, capable 
of accepting and discharging the obligations incumbent upon 
them as American citizens.” 

Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C., was unanimously voted as honorary member of the 
conference. T. Ernest Newland, chief, special education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, was elected chair- 
man, and J. E. W. Wallin, director, Division of Special Edu- 
cation and Mental Hygiene, Wilmington, Delaware, was 
chosen as secretary of the conference. 





Tenure Decisions 


Grace Mulhollen v. Summerhill Township School 
District, Cambria County 

Decision by: State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Facts: Miss Mulhollen appeaied to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction from the decision of the school board in 
dismissing her on the ground of incompetency. The action 
of the board was based on the testimony of three assistant 
county superintendents, the supervising principal, and the 
county superintendent. Their testimony revealed that Miss 
Mulhollen was very nervous in the classroom, lacked prepar- 
ation of her lessons, gave little evidence of technical knowl- 
edge and skill in the teaching of geography, mispronounced 
geographical names, accepted wrong answers from, children, 
followed textbooks sentence by sentence, and used only fair 
English. The order in the classroom was below average. 
Each one of the three assistant county superintendents rated 
her work as unsatisfactory. 

The supervising principal stated that Miss Mulhollen had 
been transferred to another position in the hope that the 
change might improve her teaching. He gave her suggestions 
and endeavored to assist her in improving but no improvement 
resulted. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction afhrmed the 
action of the board in dismissing the appellant. 

Kathryn F, Snyder v. Ambridge Borough School 

District, Beaver County 

Decision by: State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Facts: On May 17, 1939, the appellant applied for a sabbatical 
leave of absence for the restoration of her health. After the 
leave was granted the board contended that she was not 
entitled to a leave because the reason upon which the applica- 
tion was based did not exist. Furthermore, Mrs. Snyder was 
given the opportunity to apply for a maternity leave in ac- 
cordance with the rules and regulations of the board, but 
neglected to do so. She was then charged with wilful and 
persistent violation of the School Laws and the rules and 
regulations of the board and notified of a time and place of 


hearing. 
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Mrs. Snyder did not appear at the hearing and no evidence 
or testimony was presented in her defense. At the conclusion 
of the testimony a motion was passed unanimously to dis- 
miss Mrs. Snyder. She appealed to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for a hearing de novo. The board was 
ordered to rescind its action. 

Question: Was sufficient testimony presented to substantiate 
the charges of wilful and persistent violation of the School 
Laws? 

Opinion: No. 

Reason: “The board took the position that the burden 
of proof rested on the professional employee. This is 
shown by the fact that at the hearing the board failed to offer 
any testimony to substantiate the charges. . It is also to 
be noted that a failure to appear at a hearing is not a ground 
for dismissal. 

“The appellant, on the other hand, took the position that 
she would not receive a fair and impartial hearing before the 
board and, therefore, did not attend the hearing but appealed 
from the board’s decision and asked for a hearing de novo 
before the Superintendent of Public Instruction. This attitude 
on the part of the appellant is not to be condoned or en- 
couraged.” 


Vivian Bryner v. School District of Spruce Hill Township, 
Juniata County 


Walter W. Rice, President Judge, Court of 
Common Pleas of Juniata County 


Decision by: 


Facts: An appeal to the county court by the school board of 
Spruce Hill Township from the decision of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction.* 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction, following a hear- 
ing on the case, held that the board did not give a “full, im- 
partial, and unbiased consideration of the facts presented at 
the hearing” and, therefore, did not give an opinion on the 
charges of incompetency. 

In the disposition of the case, the court raises the ques- 
tion as to whether the Superintendent can dismiss cases on 
technicalities or points of procedure inasmuch as the Tenure 
Act provides that the Superintendent “may hear and con- 
sider such additional testimony as he may deem advisable 
to enable him to make a proper order.” 

The court in its decision reviewed the eight charges against 
Miss Bryner separately and sustained the board in its deci- 
sion that she was persistently negligent. The charges of 
incompetency were dismissed by the court. 


Questions: Was there sufficient evidence in this case to sub- 
stantiate the charge of persistent negligence and incom- 
petency? 

Opinion: There was sufficient evidence to substantiate the 
charge of persistent negligence but not to substantiate the 
charge of incompetency. 

Reasons: The court found that Miss Bryner was persistently 
negligent in the performance of her duties because, (1) she 
did not have her school room in proper condition for the 
opening of school at nine o'clock in the morning; (2) she 
did not arrive at the school house in the morning in due 
time to maintain discipline and prepare for the work of 
the day, (3) she did not comply with the requests of the 
county superintendent to prepare and furnish him with a 
copy of her daily program for his approval. 

In considering the testimony of the county superintendent 
the court found that the rating system used did not give due 
consideration to personality, preparation, and technique, and 
that the teacher was not rated in accordance with the Tenure 
Act. It was for lack of proper testimony that the charge 
of incompetency was dismissed. 


* Reviewed ‘in the November, 1940, JourNAL, Pages 90 and 94. 
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RETIREMENT PROBLEMS 
The PSEA Committee on Retirement 
Problems, authorized by the 1940 House 
of Delegates, is now receiving points of 
view from members of the Association 
preliminary to meeting sometime during 
April. The Committee welcomes from 
members of the Association any ques- 
tions or topics which members feel should 
be considered. Communications may be 
sent to any of the following members: 
Clara A. Scott, 315 Richey Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 

Hazel L. Davies, 1117 Electric Street, 
Scranton 

William A. Doane, 316 Stanwood 
Street, Philadelphia 

Robert E. Laramy, 643 North New 
Street, Bethlehem 

C. W. Lillibridge, McKean Co. Schools, 
Smethport 

© © 
CHINA 

Few letters that have been received at 
headquarters have held more interest 
than one received March 3, written Janu- 
ary 10, 1941, from an individual in the 
Kwangtung area of China. The editor 
would like to share this letter with the 
readers of the JouRNAL. It is as follows: 
“Dear Sir: 

“Tt is universally believed that teachers’ 
organizations have much to do with the 
promotion of efficiency in education as 
well as teachers’ welfare, and we believe 
that such organizations have a long his- 
tory and are most efficient, effective, and 
satisfactory in your country, but no great 
development has been made in our 
country. At present, we wish to make a 
comparative study on the teachers’ organ- 
izations and their activities in foreign 
countries, so that we may be benefited 
by their experience. We have the honor 
to you to request to send the following 
materials of your Association and your 
Local Branches for us: 

“(1) Constitution and By-laws 

(2) Records of activities such as 
yearbooks, reports, proceedings, 
and photographs 
Official organ 
A copy of ‘will you Unite in or- 
ganized Cooperation to Attain 
Our Goals’ 

Your device for enrolling mem- 

bers, and the ‘all-inclusive four- 

coupon membership card’ 

Information regarding the fol- 

lowing items 

a. Number of your local 
branches and membership 
during the recent years 

b. Program of activities for the 
present year 

c. The relation between your 
departments and your mem- 
bers 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


d. Your receipts and expendi- 
tures of the last year 
(7) Other material and publications 
concerning this topic 

“On complying with this request, we 
shall be very much obliged to you for 
your goodwill and friendly help. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(signed) Shiu-hong Leung, 
Postgraduate of Institute of Educational 

Research, National Sun Yat-sen Uni- 

versity” 

Indeed, China is a land of mystery. 
In the midst of a supreme struggle for 
existence as a nation, is it not significant 
that small groups continue to look to 
the future and that they vision as one 
of the effective instruments in the future 
national life the professional education 
association such as we have had here 
in Pennsylvania and other states in the 
United States. The letter brings to 
mind again the many contributions 
which our own association has made to 
the advancement of education in Penn- 
sylvania and to the betterment of life in 
the Commonwealth. 

SUMMER SESSIONS 

It is at this time of the year when 
teachers look forward to selecting institu- 
tions for professional improvement dur- 
ing the summer. Announcements and 
advertisements that appear in this issue 
of the Journat list some of the oppor- 
tunities which different summer schools 
offer. 

o © 
TO OUR PRESIDENT 

Levi Gilbert, President of the PSEA, 
in closing his remarks at the testimonial 
dinner tendered him on Saturday, March 
8, used these words, “I want to renew 
and rededicate my life to the service of 
people.” May all of us who work with 
children join in this pledge. May we 
reply to Doctor Gilbert that we as mem- 
bers of the Association will give him 
loyal support in this service. 


LEGISLATION 

Action in the General Assembly on 
educational legislation and in fact on all 
legislation has been very slow up to this 
point. The period has been one of 
introduction of bills, reference of bills 
to the different committees, and ac- 
quaintance of the provisions of the bills 
by the different committee members. 
The time is near at hand now when defi- 
nite action will be taken either for or 
against legislative proposals. 

The PSEA legislative committees 
throughout the State have done excellent 
service. Continue the dignified con- 
tacts which have been made with your 
legislative representatives in Harrisburg. 


NEA ENROLMENT 

On Wednesday, February 26, an in- 
formal meeting of NEA State Directors 
was held at Atlantic City at the call 
of Willard E. Givens, Executive Secre- 
tary of the NEA. Among the topics 
discussed was NEA membership. All 
of those present were pleased with the 
announcement from NEA Headquarters 
that members received in the NEA from 
this point on would be credited with a 
full year’s membership for 1941-42, 
would receive the remaining issues of the 
NEA Journal during this school term, 
and the states would be credited in the 
membership count as of May 31, 1941, 
with all such NEA memberships. It is 
encouraging to note that a number of 
districts in Pennsylvania right now are 
promoting NEA membership. 

The Washington County Education 
Associatioa, H. L. Tennyson, president, 
is striving to increase the NEA member- 
ship in the County to at least 100. Bris- 
tol borough, Bucks County, and others 
have campaigns under way to increase 
National membership. 

© ® 
TRAVEL IN 1941 

Lucia Lewis writes very interestingly 
concerning travel in 1941 in the Chicago 
Daily News. We reprint with permis- 
sion a part of her article. 

“We have found that people are travel- 
ing in a new mood. They are finding 
not only fun but recreation in the 
genuine sense of the word. 

“Courage, vitality, and that much- 
discussed unity of feeling are stirred by 
a trip across the nation. These mountains 
and oceans, these great cities and great 
distances, these citizens of every race, 
class, and creed, impress us more deeply 
than ever before. 


“On a recent trip one of our fellow 
passengers, looking at the scene rolling 
past the window, said: “This really is a 
wonderful country. It’s greater than any 
one of us.’ 

“That is what we are learning, and 
learning with pride, as we travel in 1941. 
It is our duty and our everlasting inspira- 
tion to know and see as much of this 
America as we can within our lifetimes.” 


} ® 


A SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER IS 
INTERESTED 

“T am enclosing herewith 25 cents for 
which I would like to have you send the 
Education Bulletin to J. T. Harmuth, 
President, Board of Education, Bridge- 
ville. 

“These bulletins are very valuable to 
me. I don’t recall getting so much for 
a quarter anywhere else.” 
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Early Diagnosis Campaign 

A special effort is being made this 
Spring to awaken the public to under- 
standing the necessity for early diagnosis 
of tuberculosis by the Pennsylvania Tu- 
berculosis Society and its affiliated orga- 
nizations. The campaign stresses the 
fact that tuberculosis can be cured if 
detected and treated soon enough and 
cured in most cases without the long 
course of treatment and expense which 
the advanced cases require. 

Not too many years ago there were 
medical differences of opinion regarding 
the correct diagnosis and the cure of 


me 
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this insidious disease—which can be in 
an advanced stage before symptoms ap- 
pear. Today it is recognized that the 
tuberculin test will show whether tuber- 
culosis germs are in the body. 

Chest X-rays of positive reactors to the 
test will show whether the disease is ac- 
tive and will often show this before any 
symptoms appear. The theme of the 
campaign is: 

A Good X-ray is Your Doctor's Best 
Aid in Discovering Early Tuberculosis 

With the knowledge available concern- 
ing the disease it is evident that careless- 
ness and negligence are important fac- 





Do You Wash Your Hands 



















































Forty Times A Day? 


Perhaps not—but dentists do! Dr. Wilson’s DENTIS- 
SOAP was created, by one of America’s foremost soap 
makers, expressly for dentists who wash their hands 
over 10,000 times a year! Popular demand has made it 
necessary for us to extend our market to a few selected 
groups. The teacher represents the most discrimi- 
nating group of women, by inclination and necessity, 
as perfection is demanded of her! She sets the stand- 
ards for her pupils, is under close daily observation 
and yet she must handle soiling equipment endlessly. 
She needs to discover a soap that will be kind to her 
hands. Perhaps no other hands, save the dentists’, are 
under more constant scrutiny. 

DENTIS-SOAP is pure and delicately scented. It is 
soothing to the skin because it contains genuine Lanolin oil. 
Lanolin oil, of course, replaces natural oil to the skin at 
each washing, keeps texture smooth and prevents dryness. 
(And the soap doesn’t dry out either!) 

The complete DENTIS-SOAP unit consists of an all- 
rubber suction wall hook plus an ingenious little eyelet in a 
rubber strip which is securely molded into every cake of 
DENTIS-SOAP when it is made. The shape of this strip 
double-anchors the eyelet so that it remains in the soap 


until the last bit is used. 






































You save a large part of your 
soap expense with this patented 
hanger device that puts the soap 
always within easy reach—touched 
only by air. 

Banish forever the untidy soap 
dish that is wasteful, unsightly and 
inconvenient. You gain many new 
soap comforts by this suction 
hanger arrangement. Once used— 
always used. 




















No-Risk Offer For Teachers 


Simply send the coupon for a 
box of five cakes (with fixture). 
It will be post free if you enclose 
$1.00. If you wish it will be sent 
C.O.D. Pay the postman $1.00 
plus postage. Use a cake for five 
days and if not satisfied return 
the remaining four cakes and 
your $1.00 will be returned at 
once. Fair, isn’t it? Act today! 
JEFFERSON SOAP COMPANY 

6437 So. State St., Chicago, Ill. 





| Gentlemen: Please send five cakes of DENTIS-SOAP and | 

| Suction Fixture. 

| (J $1.00 enclosed (cash, money order or check). 
CJ Send C.O.D. 


| 
| Name.... 
| 
| 
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tors in many deaths from tuberculosis, 

Teachers will be interested in a pam- 
phlet entitled “Let Us Look At Facts.” 
Other literature includes “Half A 
Million People,” “Learn and Live,” 
“Spots” and “How I Escaped Death.” 
Two new motion pictures, “They Do 
Come Back” and “Goodbye, Mr. Germ” 
are available for school groups. Write 
the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society, 
311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for educational materials. 


THE 1941 OBSERVANCE of Boys and 
Girls Week will be from April 26 to 
May 3, inclusive. The purpose of Boys 
and Girls Week is to focus attention 
of the community upon boys and girls 
—upon their problems, activities, and 
training—and to enlisc the cooperation 
of all agencies and individuals in a 
year-round program for the develop 
ment and preservation of character in 
the coming generation. Write the Na- 
tional Boys and Girls Week Com- 
mittee, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill., for free materials. 


Two Furi Tuition ScHotarsuips of 
$600 each are aveilable in the field of 
health education at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology (Department of 
Biology and Public Health) for 1941- 
42. Each covers the tuition fee for the 
full scholastic year, beginning in Septem- 
ber, 1941, and closing in June, 1942. 
They are available for women only. 
The scholarships will be awarded in 
June, 1941, and applications should be 
received not later than April 30. All 
those who are interested are invited to 
write to the Child Health Education 
Service of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, 1790 Broadway, at 58th 
Street, New York, N. Y., for application 
blanks. 


THIRTY-NINE STUDENTS of the coop 
erative retail management course at 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila- 
delphia, are employed in store service 
for the Fall Term, the largest number 
of retailing students ever to be placed 
in cooperative positions by the college 
at one time. This three-month experi- 
ence is one of five similar terms re- 
quired of retail management students 
following the sophomore year in the 
five-year degree course, the newest co 
operative course of the college. Com- 
parison shopping; fashion coordination, 
sales promotion, service shopping, tt 
search; supervisory work; personnel 
work; and selling of practically all kinds 
of merchandise are some of the types 
work in which the students are en 
ployed in twenty stores. 


“Wuat Are We Buitpinc” was the 
theme of the thirteenth mid-term com- 
mencement of the Abington Township 
Senior High School on January 24. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST$ OF UNINTERRUPTED INCOME 











OUR OWN 
QUIZ SECTION 


Test yourself on these true and false 
questions. Then check your answers 
below: 
1. Accident and health insurance is 
pretty expensive. 
2. I’ve never needed insurance be- 
cause I’ve never been sick. 
3. I’m never going to need insur- 
ance; my health’s too good. 
4. Insurance policies are awfully 
hard to read. 
5. Insurance doesn’t cover everyday 
disabilities. 
6. I can always buy it later. 


And here are the right answers .. . 
(1) Some is, but you can buy an 
Educators policy from $13.00 a year 
on up. (2) If you answered this one 
“true” you're luckier than you know. 
(3) As false as they come! One in 
eight is disabled every year; figures 
prove it. (4) No indeed. A modern 
policy is written in clear language, 
printed in big type, is free from trick 
clauses. (5) This one’s false; an Edu- 
actors policy pays for all diseases, all 
accidents, all personal quarantine. (6) 
Don’t fool yourself; an unexpected 
disability may make you uninsurable 
next month. 


How did you make out? 


e%4 Ae 


LOTS OF TALK 
THESE DAYS 


about Group Insurance. Like any other 
question, there are two sides to it. 
Here’s ours. 


Educators doesn’t sell group protec- 
tion, We sell to individuals only. Every 
one of those individuals has to have a 
satisfactory health record. That means 


we start with less of a risk in setting 
up our basic costs. 

What's more, we provide an individual 
policy which you can keep if you de- 
cide to teach elsewhere. You can even 
retire from teaching and still keep it. 
When you leave a group plan, your 
insurance ends. 


But most important is this—we fur- 
nish a policy which is NON-CAN- 
CELLABLE! What's that mean to 
you? It means you can’t have it taken 
away from you until you’re 65. It’s 
guaranteed renewable! And that’s a lot 
different from a policy which is renew- 
able at the option of the company. 


You own, not rent, one of Educators’ 
NON - CANCELLABLE, INDIVID- 
UAL policies. Think it over! 


PREPAREDNESS 


Everywhere we turn we hear or read 
of it. Defense,—priorities,—conscrip- 
tion,—production,—! National _pre- 
paredness is in our minds and hearts, 
to save and keep intact our heritage. 


National preparedness is still a new 
idea to most of us. Not so individual 
preparedness. We've been preaching it 
for years ... still do ... always 
will. Because the day always comes 
when you, individually, will need 
some saving,—from debt, and worry. 
Prepare in advance because some- 
times it really is “later than you think.” 


Margaret McManus did that (this isn’t 
her real name, but this is a true story). 
She joined Educators; not long after- 
wards sprained her ankle. In two 
weeks she was back at work, seemingly 
on the mend. Then one morning, 
awaking in terrific pain, she called her 
doctor, and subsequent X-rays showed 
a bone injury which required amputa- 
tion of foot and ankle. We paid her 
maximum benefits, 


Some teachers believe in preparedness 
and do nothing about it. Margaret Mc- 
Manus believed in it, and prepared! 
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WHAT'S A SURPLUS? 


Educators has just sent its members 
the 1940 financial statement (you may 
have one too if you write). In it is 
shown a FREE SURPLUS of more 
than $228,000.00. What's this mean? 


It means that after Educators set up 
all reserves required by law,—for un- 
earned premiums, age disability and 
death benefits, taxes, unreported 
claims, etc.—there was STILL more 
than $228,000.00 as an extra safe- 
guard against the future. 


When a company publishes only its 
assets the whole story is not told. You 
must know what liabilities are charged 
against those assets, and what surplus 
is left after that! We are proud to give 
teachers this concrete evidence that 
Educators has finished another success- 
ful year,—that its financial picture is 
an excellent one. 





IT’S NO SECRET 
that we publish this ROLL BOOK to 


interest you in Educators . . . to get 
across to you the realization that Edu- 
cators offers something you need. To 
find out what we'll do for you,—and 
positively without obligating yourself, 
—drop us a line, or paste this coupon 
on a postcard. 








THE EDUCATORS —A Mutual 
Accident & Health Assn., Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 
All right,—if it doesn't obli- 
gate me, tell me about your 
plan. 


Name ....... cas = 
NS a 
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What the Public Thinks 


In 1939 the American Council on Education appointed the Committee on Imple- 
mentation of Studies in Secondary Education. This Committee asked the American 
Youth Commission to make a study of public opinion with regard to youth and 
education. A special committee consisting of William G. Carr, Hadley Cantril, 
and Paul T. David enlisted the help of the American Institute of Public Opinion. 
Necessary funds were supplied by the General Education Board. The. survey was 
made late in the spring of 1940. We reprint here the digest of the report as it 
appeared in the January, 1941, issue of the NEA Journat. The detailed report is 
available in the November, 1940, issue of the NEA Research Bulletin, $0.25 per copy. 


wr do plans for improving edu- 
c 


ation so frequently remain be- 


are not socially constructive. It cannot 
be because there are no leaders capable 


Rather, 





tween the protective covers of reports? 
It cannot be because many such proposals 


of taking appropriate action. 
from observation, it seems that plans do 























The Wholesome Fun of 


CHEWING GUM 


Comes Naturally to Everyone —There is 
a reason, a time and a place 


for this healthful American custom — 


hildren and young people generally as well as 


adults find great satisfaction in chewing gum ... 


Probably this is because chewing is such a natural pleasure. 


Just as exercise is necessary to 
keep your arms and legs active, so 
chewing exercise plays an impor- 
tant role, too. For one thing, it’s 
good for your teeth in that it 
helps keep them clean and bright. 
For another thing, it helps re- 
lieve tension. Again, it aids con- 


centration. 

Successful, popular people like 
to chew gum, but of course recog- 
nize there is “‘a time and place” 
for chewing gum, just as there is 
for everything else they do. 

Teachers and leaders now point 


out this fact, aining that good 








taste and good judgment com- 
bined with the desire not to offend 
others are the sound bases to 
guide you in your enjoyment of 
Chewing Gum as well as in any- 
thing else. 

Wherever there are people, 
whether in rural areas, small towns 
or big cities, delicious Chewing 
Gum every day adds its quota of 
pleasure. It’s one of the real 
American ways of getting a lot of 


fun at little cost. 
Try it yourself around the house, 
when reading, studying, driving or 


doing any number of other things. 


AN AID TO GOOD TEETH: Chewing gum daily helps 
keep your teeth clean and attractive. And it provides healthful 
chewing exercise, too. It's a wholesome pleasure for everyone. 

















National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 
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not become reality because of the lack 
of public support. Active support in 
turn arises from information about and 
understanding of any new proposal, 
Failure to build this intelligent public 
understanding results in hostility or in- 
difference and consequent failure to se- 
cure the desired changes. 

Many procedures have been used to 
determine prevailing public sentiment 
on specific issues. The most common 
measure in our democratic way of life 
is the public election. Since issues are 
sometimes obscured and public opinion 
fluctuates rapidly between elections, 
there has been a need for a more rapid 
means of ascertaining popular views. 
This need has led to the development 
of the scientific poll or sampling ref- 
erendum. 

The present survey is one of the first 
national polls of public attitudes with 
regard to youth and education. Nearly 
4000 persons were interviewed—a num- 
ber sufficiently large to insure accuracy 
within 3 to 4 percent of the results to 
be expected from a similar survey of 
the entire adult population. 

Only a few of the questions asked can 
be summarized here. For the exact word- 
ing of the questions and for further de- 
tails consult the November NEA Re- 
search Bulletin: 

Is education overemphasized today? 
Seventy-three percent of the public say 
“no”; 21 percent say that it is over- 
emphasized; 6 percent have no opinion. 

Has education improved? Eighty-five 
percent answer “yes—better”; 6 percent 
answer “about the same”; 7 percent 
think it is poorer; and 2 percent have 
no opinion. 

Should youth discuss issues? Seventy- 
two percent of the public think that 
young people should discuss contro- 
versial subjects among themselves in 
social groups; 18 percent are opposed; 
and 10 percent have no opinion. 

Should teachers discuss issues in high- 
school? Sixty-seven percent favor such 
discussion in high school; 23 percent op- 
pose; 10 percent have no opinion. A sec- 
ond related question was asked: “Would 
teachers give only their own ideas or 
would they be fair to all sides?” Forty- 
seven percent of the public think teach- 
ers would be fair; 26 percent believe 
teachers give only their own ideas; 4 
percent qualify their answers; and 23 
percent have no opinion. 

Do teachers favor the wealthy? Forty- 
seven percent do not think teachers are 
biased in this respect; 40 percent think 
the bias exists; and 13 percent have no 
opinion. 

Is too much spent for schools? Think- 
ing in terms of their own communities: 
Nineteen percent say “not enough”; 47 
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suld succeeds.” —Framk > Hubbard, Direc- pertinent, accurate information that means so much to their healt 
ik tor of Research, NEA. | 


and peace of mind. a , 
“ § The International Cellucotton Products Company, distributors o 








MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


ach- Kotex, have arranged to supply you with as many copies of “As 

ieve cr One Girl To Another” as you need to distribute to your classes. 

3 4 T THE ee Counc he pica, There is no cost or obligation on your part... just send in the 
EACHERS OF MarTuematics has au- | 

. thorized the following central com- | coe ERE xX 

ie mittee to prepare its Seventeenth Year- | 7, + 

am book under the title “Compendium of | KO 


ink Mathematical Applications”: L. E. 
" Boyer, State Teachers College, Millers- 


> no INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS co. ; 
g ville; Ruth O. Lane, University High Dept. STM-2, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

k School, Iowa City, Towa; Nathan Please send me-------- free copies of “As One Girl To Another” to distribute to my classes. 
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Mt Lazar, Bronx High School of Science,| fo 
ities: New York, N. Y.; F. L. Wren, George aml aamammA aRR ae ERA TTR eee NBS CN) 
347 Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Edwin G. Olds, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, i Ae ARR ESSA WE aN AAR ERNE DAD aN ie aR ON AT 
chairman. 
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In selecting a teacher 
or classroom furniture e e e 


Recommendations are Important 


¥ 3 ‘ he a4 


Thousands of users recommend 
Company -urmiee 


ORE so today than ever before. The many: who 
have within the past year installed new American 
Universal and Envoy classroom seating are particularly 
enthusiastic in recommending the outstanding beauty and 


values of these products. 


Designed as a definite contribution to better posture 
and sight conservation, these new American 
lines have immediately won national accept- 
ance as an investment that pays continuing 
dividends in better health, better school prog- 





ress, more attractive and effective schools. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
A)" oye Co MWe (-3-Co (=) ab bel o}bU o) UCoM-l-t-Lob ele MB iy E- Debt C-(oiabbd-)¢:Me) Melol slole) e 
Theatre, Auditorium, Stadium and Transportation Seating 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





AMERICAN SEATING CO. 
918 Fulton Bidg., 6th & Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
Market, 11th & 12th Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What Should the Teacher Do? 
(From page 266) 


assigned to read articles in the Reader’s Digest on “The 
Citizen Under a Dictatorship” and “Democracy in Action.” 

The student reported that both articles were propaganda 
and nothing more. 

What would you have done under the same conditions 
had you been in the instructor’s place? 

Another student—‘‘Mr. Stalin is one of the greatest men 
the world has produced and we should have his kind of a 
government in America. There is no unemployment in 
Russia.” 

The instructor in this instance chose the unbeaten path. 
It may have been the proper one to take to impress the 
student emphatically with one of the fundamentals of good 
citizenship; namely, patriotism and loyalty to our country 
which evidently had not previously been done. Little note 
was taken of the incident in class other than a casual 
passing negative remark by the teacher. However, at the 
close of the period the instructor, with as little notice as 
possible, called the student in question to her desk and 
when the other members of the class were beyond hearing 
she quietly and with plenty of finality in her tone unbur- 
dened her mind in the following manner: 

“Your remark was unworthy any member of our school 
much less any citizen of our country. If you ever again 
show such disloyalty in my classroom I shall exclude you 
from it permanently and have you severely punished be- 
sides.” 

What would you have done? 

Students as well as teachers are passing through a period 
when many adjustments and readjustments are being made 
in the lives of millions. This is bound to hurl us con- 
stantly into experiences that are entirely new and conse- 
quently more difficult to solve. 


Opportunity for Good Teaching Increased 

I believe the teacher of the present day and especially at 
this particular time is confronted with a more difficult teach- 
ing situation than the teacher of almost any other period. 
By this I do not mean that the opportunity for good teach- 
ing has decreased but I do mean that the results of poor 
teaching can be many times magnified when compared to 
such results in ordinary times. Our appreciations therefore 
should broaden with our reason if we are to treat each new 
situation in a strictly democratic way. We need not lecture, 
if we can converse. 

We should strive for mastery. Any effort toward mastery 
teaching that is less than our best not only robs our stu- 
dents of that which is precious but “leaves me poor indeed.” 


A Romantic Past—Situated at the southwestern extremity 
of the Island of Montreal, at the mouth of the Ottawa river, 
the town of Sainte Anne de Bellevue boasts of a romantic 
past. The parish was founded in 1677 and was a prosperous 
fur trading center under the direction of Louis de Berthe, 
Sieur de Chailly. In 1804 Simon Fraser, discoverer of the 
Fraser river in British Columbia, entertained on his estates 
the poet Thomas Moore. Moore’s visit to Sainte Anne de 
Bellevue inspired his famous “Canadian Boat Song.” Fraser 
is buried in the cemetery. 

Slot Machine Meals—Sao Paulo, often called the Chicago 
of Brazil, has a restaurant where patrons obtain their food 
by putting coins in slots. In addition to regular meals, about 
10 different kinds of ice cream—several never heard of in the 
United States—are featured there, and small cones are sold 
for 1 cent each. 

Oleander Hedges—For many generations Bermuda farmers 
have protected their fields by planting high hedges of 
oleanders. 
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SS NEW BOOKS © 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commend 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance 


with many other books they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 


critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


PENNSYLVANIA: A GUIDE TO THE KEYSTONE 
Strate. Prepared and published under the 
joint co-sponsorship of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission and the University 
of Pennsylvania. 750 pp. Illus. Oxford 
University Press 

This volume, in the extensive WPA Amer- 
ican Guide Series, includes 103 illustrations, 

20 maps, a selected Bibliography, a Chron- 

ology, and an Index in addition to its Practical 

Information section, population figures, and 

Calendar of Annual Events. The body proper 

contains over 600 pages of essays and intra- 

State tours. Work on the Guide was started 

by the Pennsylvania unit of the Federal Writ- 

ers’ Project and completed by the Pennsylvania 

Writers’ Project, which is sponsored by the 

Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction. 

This publication is the result of more than four 

years of painstaking research, compilation, re- 

checking, condensing, and editing of material 
gathered throughout the Commonwealth, dur- 
ing which time forty-one other books and 
pamphlets completed by the project were pub- 


lished. 





In content, the book actually comprises three | 


volumes in one. The first section is devoted 
to a group of essays detailing the State’s 
physical aspects, history, economic and _ social 
progress, and development in education, the 
arts, and sciences. The second provides a 
general description of cities and towns whose 
size, historical importance, industrial preemin- 
ence or other outstanding features make them 
deserving of special treatment. The third, or 


Tours, section is devoted to a word picture of | 
the Commonwealth’s countryside: its scenery, | 


farms, industries, forests, hamlets, and the 
larger communities not treated elsewhere. The 
tours are not merely descriptions of what the 
motorist sees, but tell the history each com- 
munity has written and the folklore produced 
by certain districts. 


Usinc Our Wortp. Powers, Neuner, Bruner, 


Bradley. 626 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.76 
Book III of the Adventuring in Science 
stries, reviewed p. 58, October, 1940, PSJ. 


This book shows how man’s unceasing curi- 
osity to know about the earth on which he 


lives and his endless struggle to make it serve | 


his needs have brought about the wonderful 
spectacle of modern life—mighty buildings 
reaching toward the sky, trains and automobiles 
racing over the earth, voices mysteriously 
traveling through empty space. 


Famity Livinc AND OwuvrR_ SCHOOLS. Bess 
Goodykoontz and Beulah I. Coon, Co- 
chairmen. 468 pp. Illus. D. Appleton- 


Century. $2.50 

Based upon an intensive study of school 
Programs and practices conducted by a com- 
mittee of experts representing the Society for 
Curriculum Study and the Department of 
Home Economics of the National Education 
Association, with the assistance of many mem- 
bers of the two cooperating organizations, this 
book gives an authentic picture of what the 
schools are now doing at all levels—from 
elementary schools, through colleges, to the 
fields of adult and teacher education—to help 
individuals of all ages to be more effective 
members of homes and families. Although the 
emphasis is on programs and practices which 
are proving successful, the book indicates how 
this new educational effort can be made more 


| 
| 
| 





effective and more socially beneficial, and is | 


full of suggestions for enriching programs and 
improving methods. 





HistoricaL Fiction. Revised edition. Com- 
piled by Hannah Logasa. 193 pp. Mc- 
Kinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia. $2 

An annotated list of reading references for 
classes in junior and senior high schools de- 
signed to assist history teachers in pupil guid- 
ance and extensive reading, and for the use of 
public and school librarians as an aid in 
directing the reading of children. It may 
also be helpful to teachers of English, Latin, 
and modern languages. 


EssENTIALS OF ALGEBRA. First Course. 439 pp. 


$1.28. Essentriacs of HicH ScHoot ALGE- 
BRA. 582 pp. $1.60. Walter W. Hart. 
Heath 


These texts aim to make algebra easy by (1) 
the omission of everything unessential, (2) ef- 
fective use of teaching techniques approved by 
modern educational psychology, (3) application 
of classroom-proved pedagogical devices, (4) 
measurement of degree of difficulty against 
pupil capacity. 





We do the Si 


@ Here’s an extra-helpful Greyhound travel 
service at no extra expense to you—in fact, it 
extends your usual Greyhound savings to 
every phase of your pleasure trip. When 
planning your summer vacation choose one 
or more of the new expense-paid “‘package- 
tours” —with your transportation, hotels, sight- 
seeing and entertainment all arranged by 





travel experts and paid in advance. It’s more 
convenient, more economical, more fun! 
Ask your nearest Greyhound Travel Bureau agent about 
these and other availabletours: New Y ork*Washington 
* Boston * New England ¢ Great Smoky Mountains 
¢ Los Angeles * San Francisco ¢ Northern Lakes « 
Denver * Colorado Springs ¢ Florida * Miami 
Beach « Southwest * Mexico « National Parks « 
New Orleans ¢ Gulf Coast « Montreal « Quebec. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


to Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broad Name 

St. Station, Philadelphia, Pa. forfull 

information on Expense-Paid Tours to: Address 
City 
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Vacations in the 


Montana Rockies 


GALLATIN 
GATEWAY 





Cattle Ranches e Morrison Cave e A 
Ghost Town e Pack Trips e Endless 
Amusement in the Montana Rockies 


You'll have the vacation of a lifetime at The 
Milwaukee Road’s Gallatin Gateway Inn. 
With a congenial group of fellow guests, you 
enjoy western entertainment with real west- 
ern people; camp overnight high in the 
scenic Spanish Peaks; sing beside a campfire 
under Montana stars; see relics of historic 
Vigilante days; explore newly-opened Mor- 
rison Cave; ride the range with cowboys. 

Add the thrill of a 21-day tour of Yellow- 
stone Park, and you'll see why this is a real 
vacation bargain. 

You'll ride, without extra cost, on the lux- 
urious OLYMPIAN, electrified through beau- 
tiful Montana Canyon. Sioux Indian cere- 
monials en route. 


Send for free literature 
Learn how to get more fun for less money on 
a week-or-longer vacation. Write today to 

J. M. CUNNINGHAM, General Agent 

1122 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. K. GARRISON, General Agent 
1404-5 Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pay for your vacation in easy installments. 
Ask about our Travel Credit Plan. 


The MILWAUKEE Roap 
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Gaininc Heart. Grade V. 246 pp. $0.76. 
CLEANLINEss AND HEALTH PROTECTION. 
Grade VI. 244 pp. $0.76. WorkKING FoR 


Community Heattu. Grade VII. 276 pp. 


$0.84. Buitpinc Heattuy Bones. Grade 
VIII. 308 pp. $0.88. Turner, Burton, 
Curl, Melchior. Illus. Heath 


The Health-Safety-Growth series that teaches 
health, not for school only, but for the twenty- 
four hours of every day. It shows pupils that 
health is fun; that it is their personal business; 
and that it will serve them well at all times 
and in all places. The general theme of 
“Gaining Health” is the successful voyaging of 
a great ocean liner. Analogies are drawn be- 
tween the mechanisms of the ship and the 
human body, including the brain and the 
nervous system. The book for Grade VI 
teaches the relation of bacteria to health. The 
units in “Working for Community Health” 
are an integral part of the total program which 
embraces social studies, science, physical edu- 
cation, and other health experiences. In the 
book for Grade VIII the presentation of physiol- 
ogy places all previously learned health habits 
and health knowledge on a scientific basis. 
EpucaTION FOR Famiry Lire. 368 pp. Illus. 

Nineteenth Yearbook of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 1201- 
16th St, N. W., Washington, D. C. $2 

A Commission, of which Einar W. Jacobsen, 
dean of the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, was chairman, prepared 
the material for this 1941 yearbook of AASA 
after studying all publications related to the 
topic. In the dramatization of the book at 
the convention in Atlantic City, its subject 
matter was set forth in a three-part program 
featuring spiritual values in home life, home 
and school relationships, and the family as the 
defender of American democracy. In_ the 
appendix are listed Organizations with Material 
and Services of Use in Education for Family 
Life and Fiction and Nonfiction References. 
Sinc ALonc. Mabelle Glenn, Helen S. Leavitt, 

V. L. F. Rebmann. 192 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1 

A book of tuneful, teachable songs, extend- 
ing The World of Music, Elementary Vocal 
Course, through grade 7. Its 132 songs, 
grouped around interesting subjects such as 
American sketches and home and _ family life, 
consist of a wide variety of folk songs, songs 
by the classic masters, and songs by modern 
composers. Old favorites and Christmas carols 
are included. Many of the songs may be used 
in two different ways. There are unison songs, 
unison songs with optional second part, two- 
part songs, two-part songs with optional third 
part, three-part songs, and a generous supply 
of rounds. Suggestions as to use are included 
in the book. A Teachers’ Manual is in prep- 
aration. 

Wuen I Go to Work. 
pp. Ginn. $0.72 

This new textbook-workbook is prepared es- 
pecially to meet the needs and abilities of the 
nonacademic. student. It consists of fifteen 
sections based upon the study of occupations. 
Following the study of each occupation there 
is exercise material which includes general 
questions on the narrative, drill in simple arith- 
metic, questions on qualifications for the oc- 
cupation, problems based on the occupations, 
and word study. 

TexT AnD TEsts IN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
Smith, Reeve, Morss. 318 pp. _ Illus. 
Survey Tests. One copy of each of 32 
tests. Ginn. $0.92 

A textbook, workbook, and test book all in 
one for use in the first year of high-school 
algebra. In the first unit the student is in- 
troduced to symbolic language and through 
very simple exercises is given practice in the 
use of algebraic shorthand. Units two and 
three provide a simple approach to measure- 
ment. A _ special feature is the introduction 
of the multiple-equation method of problem- 
solving to make the student more efficient in 
solving problems. Mastery tests are provided 
at the end of each unit. 


Ruth M. Twiss. 144 
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THORNDIKE-CENTURY SENIOR Dictionary. Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University. 1104 pp. Illus. Scott, 
Foresman. $2.48 

Dictionaries, Dr. Thorndike insists, demand 
something more than a knowledge of words; 
they require a knowledge of how people learn. 
He follows this philosophy of his Junior Dic- 
tionary in his Senior Dictionary for upper 
grades, high schools, and general use. The 
book, set in 8 point type, has 63,470 entries, 
2,300 pictures, and 19,000 illustrative sen- 
tences and phrases. ‘The entries were chosen 
from recognized general word counts of most 
common words in reading matter, and from 
counts of most used words in special fields, 
including science, religion, historical, and geo- 
graphical. Words in use in present-day liter- 
ature, such as blitzkrieg, blackout, pursuit 
plane, are defined. The definitions are ex- 
pressed in simple words, and the pronunciation 
key eliminates much duplication in different 
symbols for the same sound. 

Steps To Goop ENGLIisH. Book IV. Marquis 
E. Shattuck and Thomas Cauley. 184 pp. 
Illus. Iroquois Publishing Co. 

A combined textbook and workbook built 
to meet the recommendations of “An Experi- 
ence Curriculum in English,” prepared by the 
National Council of Teachers of English, and 
the requirements of the most progressive and 
modern courses of study used throughout the 
country. The book offers experience in all 
phases of English activity in which children of 
grade four normally engage, namely: apprecia- 
tion of prose and poetry selections, silent read- 
ing, reading for information, oral expression, 
written expression, use of the library, and 
speech improvement. It provides for varying 
levels of ability and attainment. 

SToRIES OF AMERICANS AT WorkK. Compiled 
and edited by Roy Davis, Frederick G. 
Getchell, and H. Warren Foss. 380 pp. 
Illus. Ginn. $1.24 

A splendid collection of modern stories by 
well-known authors which will provide good 
reading for regular or remedial classes in high 
school. The stories cover a wide range of 
topics which place emphasis on the dignity 
of honorable work. They also emphasize the 
importance of adequate preparation for life 
and the high standards of character needed 
for success. Exercises follow each selection. 
There are words for study, subjects for themes 
and talks, questions for discussion or debate, 
lists of books for collateral reading, class ex- 
ercises, and special assignments. 


Let's Tack. Second Grade. Makinc Worps 
Work. Third Grade. 200 pp. $0.66. 
Garninc SxkiLL WitrH Worps. — Fourth 
Grade. 241 pp. $0.69. Snarinc Ex- 
PERIENCES. Fifth Grade. ComMMUNICAT- 
inc Ipeas. Sixth Grade. TIIllus. Paul 
McKee, M. Lucille Harrison, Annie Mc- 
Cowen. Houghton Mifflin 


A new elementary series entitled “Language 
for Meaning.” The series emphasizes meaning 
by a special visual vocabulary exercise in each 
unit; teaching sentence sense in terms of mean- 
ing, and by stating all principles and defini- 
titons in words which will have meaning for 
all pupils; urging pupils to ask for meaning 
when they do not understand. Pupil experi- 
ences are used as the basis of expression, and 
correct oral habits are emphasized. Good 
illustrations, part of which are in color. 
SCIENCE ON THE Marcu. J. A. Clark, F. L. 

Fitzpatrick, Edith L. Smith. 594 pp. 
Illus. Houghton Mifflin. $1.72 

A text for ninth-year pupils which lays the 
basis for an approach to the scientific problems 
which modern life presents. The book has 
been organized in the form of problems, which 
are grouped as chapters, and as units. The 
units are: Air, Water, Food, Sun Energy, 
Health, Universe, Weather, Natural Resources, 
Communication and Transportation, Reproduc- 
tion. 
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My EncuisH. Book I. W. M. Tanner and 
F. J. Platt. 413 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.12 
A one-year course in speaking, writing, listen- 
ing, and reading which gives particular at- 
tention to definite instruction and practice in 
grammar and good usage. A third of its 30 
units is devoted to helping students train them- 
selves in the essentials of correct and effective 
English, including word study, sentence struc- 
ture, functional grammar, approved usage, spell- 
ing, punctuation, and enunciation. Special dis- 
tributed “‘Workshop” exercises at the end of 
other units serve as test and review. This is 
the first book of a four-book series. 


Livinc. Arthur D. 
Appleton-Cen- 


GuIDANCE IN Democratic 
Hollingshead. 260 pp. D. 
tury. $1.80 

This book translates the philosophy of dem- 
ocracy and modern theories of learning into 
actual classroom situations and teaching tech- 
niques and emphasizes socialization as a major 
objective of education. After a statement of 
the basic problems to be met and the method 
of approach used in the experimental program, 
there is a summary of the principles of 
democracy. Then follow discussions of the 
nature of the objectives in a program of 
socialization, theories of socialization and learn- 
ing, the premises upon which this experiment 
was based, the function of the teacher, and 
the teacher’s relation to her class. Upon this 
background are formulated the learning situa- 
tions and teaching techniques of guidance es- 
sential to socialization, including the problem 
of guiding maladjusted pupils into more whole- 
some relations with their class group. Finally, 
the author summarizes his observations, eval- 
uates the results in terms of pupil and teacher 
growth and outlines a plan of attack for de- 
veloping a program of socialization in schools. 

For courses in elementary-school education and 

guidance and a practical guide for teachers, 

principals, and supervisors. 


Books Received 


Ginn & Co., Statler Office Bldg., Park Square, 
Boston, Mass.: 

Housinc iN THE UNiTep Srates. Prepared 
by Archie W. Troelstrup for the Com- 
mittee on Experimental Units of the North 
Central Assn. of Colleges and Secondary 


Schools. $0.48 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, 
Mass.: 

New. Frontiers. $1.92. Romance. $2. 
New editions of the Literature in the 


Senior High School series. Briggs, Herz- 
berg, Jackson, Bolenius 
Noble and Noble, 100 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
Correct SPELLING WitH Dictionary. Taylor, 
Gilmartin, and Boylan. Grades 2 to 8. 
$0.44 each 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 


WHat To SEE AND Do IN WASHINGTON. 
George W. Seaton. $1.25 
The Ronald Press, 15 E. 26 St., N. Y. C.: 


Sa 
is) 


MERCHANDISING GuipE. M. David Potter. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


American Council on Education 
Publications 
Next Steps 1N NATIONAL Poticy FoR YOUTH. 
Recommendations of the American Youth 
Commission 
Work Camps For HicH Scuoot Youtu. $0.25 
These pamphlets may be secured from the 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 


NEA Publications 
SUMMARY OF THE CONVENTION. 
tic City, 1941. $0.10 
This pamphlet may be secured from the 
National Education Association, 1201 16th St., 

N. W., Washington, D. C. 


AASA, Atlan- 


U. S. Government Publications 

U. S. Office of Education: 

FiscaL Controt Over State HIGHER Epuca- 
TION. Bulletin 1940, No. 8 

Lasor REQUIREMENTS FOR DEFENSE. Docu- 
ments I and II. SELEcTING TRAINEES FOR 
MANUAL AND MECHANICAL PRODUCTION 
Joss. TRAINING AND Work PROJECTS FOR 
NYA Workers. Service Bulletin on De- 
fense Training in Vocational Schools 

New GovERNMENT AIDS FOR TEACHERS 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL 
HeaLttH Work. Bulletin 1939, No. 12 

These pamphlets may be secured from the 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
EX C. 


Miscellaneous 
A New Wor.tp Orper. THE Book.istT. The 
Shop’s Library. Material useful for ele- 


mentary training. American Library As- 
sociation, 520 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL JOURNAL- 


ism. A Comprehensive Compilation of 
Journalistic Source Material. Quill and 
Scroll Foundation, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Ill. $0.50 

CALIFORNIA TEST OF PERSONALITY. Adult 
Series. Intermediate Series. California 
Test Bureau, 3636 Beverly Blvd., Los 


Angeles, Calif. $0.25 for specimen set 

AN ImpRoveD SystEM OF STATE ScHOooL FI- 
NANCE FOR New York STATE. Recom- 
mended by the Committee on State Aid 
of the Educational Conference Board of 
New York State. Albany, N. Y. 

READINESS FOR LEARNING. Association for Child- 
hood Education, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. $0.35 

Wuart Ir Takes To Make Goop IN COLLEGE. 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. C. $0.10 


New Curriculum Study 
Guides 


A Social Studies Study Guide for Teachers, 
a publication of the Curriculum Laboratory of 
the University of Oregon, is now available in 
mimeographed form and may be secured from 
the University of Oregon Cooperative Store 
(Eugene) for 4oc. This study guide, includes 
a discussion of philosophy, current practices, 
and specific procedures for developing a 12- 
year program. Similar study guides in the 
fields of language arts (35c), science (25c), and 
mathematics (25c), are likewise available at 
the same address. 

Another publication, Units of Work, (35c) 
is designed for the use of teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators and 
readings and references on selection, develop- 
ing, teaching and evaluating units of work. 
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includes source | 
| 


A further publication, designed especially for | 


teachers who need help in planning and de- 


veloping curriculum units, is entitled Planning | 


and Teaching Curriculum Units (25c). This 
guide discusses the philosophy of unit teaching 
and gives suggestions on activities, materials, 
ete. 
is editor of the Curriculum Bulletin. 


Thirteen Approaches to 

‘ . 
Conservation 

A useful series of pamphlets, covering thir- 
teen phases of the wise use of this country’s 
heritage of natural resources, adaptable for 
both city and rural schools, has been produced 
by the Servicing Division of the National 
Wildlife Federation. A set of the Thirteen 
Approaches to Conservation will be mailed 
upon receipt of 25¢ in stamps or coin to 
cover mailing and handling costs. National 
Wildlife Federation, 1212 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Hugh B. Wood, professor of education, | 
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IENUS 


FOR 


ERMS 





HE care and feeding of germs is an 
"ona job. When you breed and 
board some forty different species, as 
the Lehn & Fink laboratories do, you 
need a wide variety of menus. 


Germ “‘A’’ is a strict vegetarian. 
Germ “B”’ is happy only when fed 
beef broth. The finicky diphtheria ba- 
cillus needs a bit of blood serum added 
to his diet. The tubercular bacillus 
requires a dash of glycerine. The Strep- 
tococcus and pneumococcus families 
call for beef heart extract. 


Lehn & Fink bacteriologists satisfy 
the dietary whims of millions of these 
deadly enemies—maintain them in all 
their robust virulence—to provide 
germ “guinea pigs’’ to test “‘Lysol’s”’ 
potency. So that when you use “‘Lysol’’, 
you can know it is effective. 


_ Thesame meticulous care safeguards 
the quality and integrity of all Lehn & 
Fink products. Every manufacturing 
step is zealously controlled in order that 
the finished product can be honestly pro- 
claimed the best your money can buy. 


Visit the Lehn & Fink plant at Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. See with your own eyes 
the scrupulous care which surrounds the 
making of all Lehn & Fink products. 

Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Dept. P.S.].-441, Bloomfield, N. J., for free 
book on household and personal uses of 


“Lysol.” 





Disinfectant 





Copr., 1941, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 











The vast and varied playground that is 
the West offers every type of enjoyment 
for summer vacationists. Ocean, desert, 
mountains, lakes, streams and forests col- 
laborate to create a universal appeal. 
GO THIS SUMMER to Colorado .. . 
Yellowstone ... California-Yosemite . . . 
Carlsbad Caverns—on one glorious 
Circle Trip. 

Rock Island offers optional routes of 
travel West from Chicago. For economy 
—the friendly CALIFORNIAN;; for dis- 
tinguished comfort—the de luxe 
GOLDEN STATE LIMITED. Both over 
the low-altitude Golden State Route. For 
streamlined speed and_ luxury — the 
modern ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROCKET 
via the Scenic Colorado Way. 

There is a wide variety of Rock Island Escorted and 
Independent All-Expense Tours to all recreational 
areas inthe West and Northwest including the Cana- 
dian Rockies. 


Ask about TRAVEL ON CREDIT 
Go now—Pay later 






<a 





LINCOLN BURGHER, D. F. & P. A. 

1204 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Phone Pennypacker 2038 or 

C. H. HEAD, D. F. & P. A. 

1422 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., Phone Atlantic 5673 
Send complete travel data on [ Colorado 


0 California 0 Yellowstone 0 Carlsbad 
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The Story of Mount 
~Rushmore* 
Gutzon Borc_um, 

Keystone, South Dakota 


In the Harney Range of South 
Dakota—an eastern outcropping of the 
Rocky Mountains—the Shrine of Dem- 
ocracy nears completion on Mount 
Rushmore as the manifestation of a 
group of ideas; not merely as the re- 
sult of a flash of monetary impulse to 
carve a few colossal statues upon the 
face of a cliff. 

The inspiration that developed into 
the creation of this gigantic work first 
came to the mind of Doane Robinson, 
the historian of this great, picturesque, 
and turbulent West, whose life now 
spans close to a century. Robinson, 
pricked with a desire to immortalize 
the spirit that made America what it 
is, longed for the conversion of some 
of the Black Hills’ great granite pin- 
nacles into symbols and statues com- 
memorating our greatness. In 1924, 
while taking part in the dedication of 
a memorial in one other western state, 
he gave expression to an idea that 
finally, in its development, has grown 
tc what we call the Shrine of American 
Democracy. 

Any shrine of this sort must natur- 
ally contain the figures of Jefferson, 
the author of the Declaration of In- 


| dependence which is so fundamentally 


right that it has become the declaration 


| of independence for all mankind, and 


in its form has become the letter and 
the cornerstone of our freedom and 
that of more than fifty other nations; 
and Washington, the Father of his 
Country, who with his associates freed 


| our forefathers and framed the Con- 


stitution—the ways and means _ by 
which the freedom declared by Jeffer- 
son could be lived and maintained. 


In my desire to. make the memorial 
and the history of this political record 
complete, and to include our day and 
life, I developed the drama and added 
to its design two other men: Abraham 
Lincoln, who played such a vital part 
in saving our great republic; and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, because of his making 
possible the completion of the Panama 
Canal. The Canal answered the long- 
ing of all Europe and the great in- 
terests in the eastern part of our coun- 
try to find a short sea route to India. 
Also, as Mr. Coolidge said of Theodore 
Roosevelt, he was the only president 
who had the courage to tell growing 
Big Business: “Thus far you can go 
and no further for the safety of our 
government.” 


Mount Rushmore is 500 feet above a 
natural parking place, 1500 feet to the 


* This was probably the last piece of writing 
done by Mr. Borglum, who died March 6. 
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south, towards which the group faces. 
The stone, for all practical purposes 
we shall call it granite, is in excellent 
condition with very few interfering 
cracks. After removing about 20 feet 
of the surface all over the work, and, 
in seeking high relief at some points, 
cutting into the mountain to a depth 
of go feet, we found ourselves working 
in the very heart of granite untouched 
and unspoiled by forty million years 
of exposure, 

The group faces south so directly 
that the sunrise touches the left of 
Washington’s face. Both sides of the 
face are lighted some time during the 
day as the sun passes south and west 
over the head; and at the end of day 
it catches the last lingering light of the 
setting sun. The entire group is for- 
tunately and splendidly lighted. 

Jefferson recedes into the mountain 
a distance of about 40 feet and is just 
to the left and back of Washington. 
This forms a recess in the group across 
which Abraham Lincoln faces directly 
the two colonial presidents. Between 
Lincoln and Jefferson you see the face 
of Theodore Roosevelt. I have ar- 
ranged it so that he is turned slightly 
and is looking directly at Lincoln, 
whom he admired very much. The 
hand of Lincoln is shown drawing his 
coat about himself; and the left hand 
of Jefferson is thrust forward as if he 
were about to call Washington’s at- 
tention to something—possibly the 
present threat by the Old World 
against all democracy. 

My own thought about the group, 
as I mentioned in my short speech to 
President Coolidge at the dedication 
in 1927, is that we are carving a mem- 
orial that will outlive our government, 
although I clarified my statement by 
saying: “not democracy, because the 
desire to be free and independent and 
te be happy is older than democracy; 
it is born and is present in the con- 
sciousness of every living thing and it 
will continue as long as life continues, 
as it will thrive and resist all inter- 
ference with its happy existence.” 

Immediately back of the great group 
I am carving a hall, into which will 
be placed the records of our political, 
civic, and cultural growth—the devel- 
opment of electricity and steam, trans- 
portation, the telephone, the airplane, 
the radio, and the cinema. This great 
hall will be a hundred feet square and 
is located about two thirds of the way 
up the mountain. The entrance to it 
is in a small gorge, cut by the ice 
aeons ago. A great wide granite stair- 
way will lead to the Hall, into the 
walls of which recesses in bronze and 
glass will be built to hold the records. 
There will also be found here statues 
in bronze of Benjamin Franklin, 
Patrick Henry, Thomas Paine, Andrew 
Jackson, and the great inventors, 
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scholars, and other personages promi- 
nent in the service of American dem- 
ocracy and necessary to complete the 
record of the building of our great 
civilization. 

The figures—that is the sculptural 
part of the memorial plan—are nearing 
completion and will be entirely finished 
during this year. They cost less than 
$700,000 and the tourist traffic they 
brought into South Dakota last year 
exceeded in value 38 millions, accord- 
ing to various estimates, 80 per cent 
of which is credited to Mount Rush- 
more. 

The Black Hills are readily accessible 
by automobile, bus, and three rail- 
roads. The shrine itself is reached by 
two fine auto roads. One carries the 
great southeast traffic from Hot Springs 
and Custer over the beautiful, inimit- 
able Iron Mountain Road; the other, 
a wide and splendidly constructed road 
built by the state under Governor 
Bulow, comes from Rapid City. 

There is no fee of any kind charged 
those visiting this memorial. I asked 
that of the Congress that created it; 
and it is the hope that when completed 
it will be protected as a shrine, as 
Franklin Roosevelt so dedicated iit, 
somewhat religious in character and 
not cheapened by concessions or other 
commercial agencies that abuse and 
destroy the sanctity and beauty of 
nearly all our places of interest. 


Tue Instructor is offering $200 in 
cash prizes for the best letters of ap- 
proximately 500 words on “Where I 
Should Like to Go on My Vacation 
This Year—and Why.” The first 
four prizes are $50, $25, $15, and $10. 
There are also 20 prizes of $5 each. 
The contest is open to teachers who 
are engaged in the practice of their 
profession or who are qualified appli- 
cants for a position; to superintend- 
ents, principals, supervisors, school 
librarians, and anyone engaged in ex- 
ecutive or secretarial work in the 
schools—except that winners of prizes 
larger than $10 in previous Travel 
Contests of The Instructor are not eli- 
gible. The closing date of the contest 
is June 10, 1941, and awards will be 
made by July 1. For full details ad- 
dress: W. D. Conklin, Travel Editor, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 


Tue Teacuers and other school em- 
ployees of Warren County, including 
Warren borough, have organized a 
credit union and expect to begin ren- 
dering services to its members April 1. 
The official name of the organization 
is the Warren County, Pennsylvania 
School Employees Federal Credit 
Union. 

DepIcaTION CEREMONIES for the new 
$500,000 library building at the Penn- 
sylvania State College were held on 
Saturday afternoon, March 15, with 
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Ralph D. Hetzel, president of the Col- 
lege, presiding. The building, which 
has been occupied since last August, was 
presented officially to the College by J. 
Franklin Shields of Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, and ac- 
cepted by Willard P. Lewis, college 
librarian. 

A NEW MAGAZINE for boys and girls 
of all ages called True Comics is being 
launched by the publishers of Parents’ 
Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N.Y.C. 
True Comics is similar only in format 
to the present “comic” magazines. It 
differs radically in subject matter and 
editorial treatment. In full color, the 
first issue, just out, deals with exciting 
events of past and present history in- 
stead of the lurid and impossible fic- 
tional characters—more grotesque than 
any newspaper would print—that are 
featured in “comic” magazines of 
which there are now more than seventy- 
five. According to an announcement 
by George J. Hecht, publisher of the 
new magazine, “True Comics is an 
antedote for the lurid ‘comic’ maga- 
zines widely read by children in spite 
of the increasing protests of their par- 
ents and teachers.” 

Tue Tuirp NationaL CoNFERENCE on 
Consumer Education will be held April 
7-9 at the Institute for Consumer Edu- 
cation, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. The conference topic will be 
Consumer Education for Life Problems. 
Pennsylvanians who will participate on 
the program include Eucene R. Guin- 
TER, Williamsport; Pautine Beery 
Mack, State College, and A. J. Srop- 
DARD, Philadelphia. 

THe NationaL Avupuson Society 
sponsors Audubon Junior Clubs in the 
interest of conservation. These clubs are 
intended to supplement school science 
programs and will add zest to nature 
study. Ten or more children of any 
age may enroll as a Junior Club, elect 
officers and plan their own programs, 
adapting them to their own interests 
and geographic location. A teacher or 
other adult serves as an adviser. The 
National Audubon Society supplies its 
junior members with bird membership 


buttons, introductory bird study ma- | 


terial and through its Junior Paper, 
suggestions for club activities. Write 
the Society at 1006 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, for further information. 
Junrata Co.rece dedicated Oller 
Hall, its new $130,000 auditorium, with 
impressive ceremonies on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 19. Governor Arthur H. James 
and William S. Livengood, Jr., Secre- 
tary of Internal Affairs and president of 


the Juniata Alumni Association, were | 
The | 


dedication exercises, in charge of Presi- | 


present and extended greetings. 


dent Charles C. Ellis, included a pro- 
cession led by the college band and 


speeches by John Biddle of Huntingdon 


and Henry Gibbel of Lititz. 
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9 EASY TO Doyp, 
THE PLEASURE OF 


PACIFIC COAST TRIPS! 


STOP-OVER ALL-EXPENSE tours 


and 
LAKE 
LOUISE 


fe 


























ENJOY NEW THRILLS AND HAPPY 
DAYS IN THESE 


VACATIONS IN ONE 


BANFF — Magnificent Banff 
Springs Hotel... golf, tennis, 
swimming, riding, hiking, fishing, 
dancing. Indian Days, July 17-20. 
LAKE LOUISE -— glamorous 
Chateau at the edge of loveliest of 
glacial lakes. Bridle paths, 
swimming, tennis, climbing, 
motoring, dancing. 
EMERALD LAKE 
picturesque chalet with charming 
informal Alpine atmosphere. 
Boating, riding, hiking, climbing. 
* 

A colorful interlude on your Pacific 
Coast trip. ..an unforgettable 
high-spot of your entire summer. 





ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


| 2 Glorious Days from $36.25 4 Colorful Days from $55.75 
| 3 Spectacular Days from $46.00 6 WonderfulDays from $73.25 


| Tours begin at Banff, June 7 and include hotel 
| accommodation and meals at Banff and Lake Louise, 
| with visit to Emerald Lake and 126 miles of 
| mountain motoring, or in reverse direction from 
| Field. 
| Low round-trip fares to or from Pacific Northwest 
and California via Canadian Pacific transcontinental 
trains — air-conditioned. 165-mile steamship cruise 
| included on your ticket between Vancouver and 
| Seattle, stopping at Victoria. 
| CANADA WELCOMES U. S. CITIZENS . . . No Passports 
Your American Dollar Goes Farther in Canada 
Ask Your Travel Agent or Canadian Pacific 
E. A. KENNEY, Gen. Agt., 5th Floor 
1500 Walnut St. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
W.N. McKENDRY, City Passenger Agt., 
Koppers Bldg., 444 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 








NOTES ann NEWS 


. Lee Giutmore and Mrs. Gilmore 
were honored at a dinner February 3 
on the occasion of the 25th anniversary 
of their coming to Oakmont, February 
2, 1916. They were presented with 
a large anniversary cake and Superin- 
tendent Gilmore received 25 silver 
“medals”. 








THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 








DICTIONARY Second Edition 








Stones: Spartan stone-set rings 
are set only with first grade 
stones—and the Spartan stock 
of these stones is more complete | 
than you will find elsewhere. 

All Spartan stone-set class rings | 
are perfectly matched with a 
signet style in the same pattern. | 
Ask the Spartan representative | 
about our first grade stone stock. | 
Be sure to defer class ring selec- 
tion until you have seen ‘*The 
Spartan Line.”’’ Wire collect for 
a salesman to call. 


Guaranteed for a lifetime | 


Spartan Jewelers, Inc. 
887 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


School and College Division, Star Ring Mfg. Co 





B. Hem y, principal of the Wil- 
a Penn Senior High School, York, 
will retire at the end of the present 
school year. Dr. Heinly was principal 
of the York High School from 1919 to 
1927, and principal of the William 
Penn Senior High School since its or- 
ganization in 1927. 

Epwarp A. GLATFELTER, principal of 
the Hannah Penn Junior High School, 
York, since its organization in 1926 has 
been elected principal of the William 
Penn Senior High School in the same 
city. 

Eucene P. Bertin of Muncy, for- 
merly director of publications in the 
Department of Public Instruction and 
now a member of the faculty at State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, has been 
appointed departmental assistant in the 
Graduate School of Education at the 
University of Chicago. He is studying 
there for the degree of doctor of phil 
osophy and doing research work in 
the field of current educational litera- 
ture. 

Frank A. Lemicn, principal of Slat- 
ington High School, has been elected 
supervising principal of the borough 


| schools to succeed J. W. Snyder. 


GLENN L, Busney of York Springs is 
teaching American history and _ history 
of education at the Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone, N. C. 

M. R. Trasug, dean of the School of 
Education at the Pennsylvania State 
College, was elected president of the 
National Association of Colleges and 
Departments of Education at the con- 
vention of that group held in Atlantic 
City in February. 

Mrs. Exits Criaupg, a grade school 
teacher from the Deep Rock Consoli- 
dated school near Cushing, Oklahoma, 
has been announced as the winner of 





the Consumer Movement Definition 
Contest sponsored by State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 

R. CHapman Carver of Bucking- 
ham has been appointed advanced 
editorial and research adviser in the 
Department of Public Instruction. Two 
other appointments in the vocational 
education national defense training 
program are: Rosert T. SToneR as | 


senior industrial education adviser and | 


Mires M. SpANNUTH as office assistant. 

Penrose C. Wattace, principal of 
the Edgar Fahs Smith Junior High 
School, York, since its organization in 


193t has been elected principal of the | 


junior high school organization which 
will embrace the three junior high 
schools of the city. 

principal of the 
has been elected 


Rupy, 
School, 
286 


S. Gorpdon 


Enola High 


director of business education in the 
William Penn Senior High School of 
York. Mr. Rudy will succeed J. P, 
Griest, who will retire at the close of 
the present school year. 

E. G. WortMan, instructor in print- 
ing at Abington High School, recently 
issued a report showing the amount 
of material being turned out by the 
printing classes during the month of 
January. The report includes the fol- 
lowing: 700 four-page programs for 
the senior high school vesper service, 
January 19; 600 tickets for senior class 
night, January 21; 800 eight-page pro- 
grams and 600 tickets for the senior 
high school commencement, January 
24; 600 four-page programs and 600 
tickets for the Abington Junior High 
School promotion exercises, January 28; 
600 four-page programs and 600 tickets 
for the Glenside-Weldon Junior High 
School promotion exercises, January 29. 

BrapLey Stoucuton of Lehigh Uni- 
versity has been called to serve as a 
dollar-a-year technical expert by the 
Federal Government. He is giving 
two days a week as head of the Section 
on Heat Treating Equipment in the 
Office of Production Management of 
the Advisory Committee to the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. He held a 
somewhat similar post during World 
War I. 

Dormont dedicated its new high 
school gymnasium on February 19. 
Following a brief formal program of 
dedication, the building was open for 
inspection by parents and friends and 





during this time refreshments were 
served in the cafeteria. 
eZ ort CI faa 0% 


POCONO PINES, PA. 


“Atop the Poconos.’’ Private Lake. 
White Sand Beach. Tennis. Riding. 
Bicycling. Movies. Day and Eve 


ning full of social activities. Excellent 
leadership. Rec. Hall. Congenial com- 
panionship. Located on beautiful 2000 
fm acre resort. Restricted. Rates $22. 


Booklet, Write N. Y. Office, 11 West 42nd St., LOn. 5-1550 














MOTION PICTURES AND LECTURES 


PENNSYLVANIA WILDLIFE (In Color) 
(NOT RENTAL FILMS) 
Educational entertainment for elemen- 
carase high schools, and adults 


BOB FOR - Homestead, Pa. 
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Ratpo C. Wenricu of Quakertown, 
Bucks County, has been appointed ad- 
vanced industrial education adviser in 
the Department of Public Instruction. 
Miton L. Brown of Erie and Epwarp 
C. Esrasrooke of Bradford have been 
named as advanced adult and ad- 
vanced industrial education advisers, 
respectively, in the vocational education 
national defense training program. 

THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY of the grant- 
ing of a charter to Lehigh University 
took place Sunday, February 9. The 
University will observe this event and 
the anniversary of the opening of Le- 
high for classes with a three-day pro- 
gram, October 3-5. 


Kuouledge 


Is the serum that protects 
against tuberculosis, which 
is a problem of first impor- 
tance in school life. 


“Let Us Look at Facts” 
is available to educators: also 
leaflets, “Half A Million 
People,’ ‘Spots,’ ‘Learn 
and Live” and “How I 
Escaped Death."’ 











material includes motion 
pictures: 
“They Do Come Back” 


Romance of a young couple in 
“Everytown” 


“Goodbye, Mr. Germ” 
Animated cartoon portrayal in 
which 
Tee Bee talks with a ‘‘Professor’’ 


See or write your 
County Tuberculosis Society 
or 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society 
311 S. Juniper Street Philadelphia 


MAY WE SEND YOU ONE 


of these 


Visual 




















24 PAGES—14 ILLUSTRATIONS 
@ Scenes from the Beautiful Caverns of Luray 
@ Shenandoah Valley @ Skyline Drive 
@ Shenandoah National Park 
@ Scenic and Historic Virginia 
Visit the World Famous Luray Caverns this year 
Write today for your copies of this very attractive book- 
let-—ONE FOR EACH STUDENT 
16MM Sound Motion Pictures and 35MM Slides, both 
in color, available on Free Loan Basis 


Address Box 1056 


LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Va. 

















Tempce University held its annual 
Founder’s Day and Mid-Year Com- 
mencement on February 14. The ad- 
dress of the day was given by Floyd W. 
Reeves, director of the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council 
on Education, who was later the recipient 
of an honorary degree of doctor of laws. 
Other honorary degrees were conferred 
upon Louis Adamic, author, doctor of 
letters; Joseph A. Brandt, director, Prince- 
ton University Press, doctor of laws; 
Henry A. Pilsbry, curator, the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, De- 
partment of Mollusks, doctor of science. 

TWENTY-SIX MEMBERS of the School 
Employes’ Retirement System were 
granted retirement allowances by the 
Retirement Board at its January meeting, 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and chairman of the 
board, announced recently. These 
school employees had rendered service 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania 
for periods ranging from approximately 
13 to 52 years. 


Necrology 


SaMvUEL K. Faust, who was responsi- 
ble for the organization of the Ben- 
salem Township High School in Sep- 
tember, 1923, was serving as superin- 
tendent at the time of his death in 
November, 1940. Mr. Faust at one time 
held the position of President of the 
Bucks County Teachers Association and 
also of the Bucks County Principals As- 
sociation. 

Crarence E, Furst, superintendent of 
Wilson borough schools for eleven years 
and supervising principal for two years, 
died February 17 from a 
apoplexy. 

Raz KomenarskI, who taught second 
grade for fourteen years in the Ben- 
salem Township schools, died in July, 
1940. Miss Komenarski was an active 


worker in local and state PTA organ- | 


izations. 

Mrs. Mary ConsTas_E, who retired 
thirteen years ago after teaching many 
years in the grade schools of Philadel- 
phia, died December 11, 1940. 

Hannan W. Dyer of Pottstown, a 
beneficiary of the PSEA Welfare Fund, 
died February 14. Miss Dyer taught in 


the grades in Pottstown for over a 
quarter of a century. 
Morris P. SwHawkey, former state 


superintendent of the schools of West 
Virginia, died recently en route to his 
home from Florida. Doctor Shawkey 
was a native Pennsylvanian, having been 
born at Sigel, Clarion County. 

L. Viota Davinson, a teacher in the 
elementary school of Cumberland Town- 
ship, Greene County, died February 28 
of a heart condition. Miss Davidson had 
not been able to teach during the present 
term. 


stroke of | 
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SALESMEN — SALESWOMEN 
Teachers and Educators Preferred 
Selling Experience Not Necessary 
We have openings on our sales staff for men or women 
interested in adding to their present incomes, by sell- 
ing on a liberal commission arrangement, a fine new 


series of basal texts, library books and workbooks. 
Positions available this spring or summer. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 


1257 S. Wabash Ave. (Dept. P) Chicago 











NE 


‘Another 





corpus extra money from T.P.U. 

certainly is a big help. I have 
been out of school six weeks ... . 
spent four in the hospital. My doc- 
tor’s bill, hospital room, medicine 
—in fact all my expenses have been 
covered by T.P.U. checks. These 
liberal payments have provided a 
regular income the whole time I 
have been unable to teach. I 
wouldn’t be without my T.P.U. 
protection. It costs me only a few 


pennies a day.”’ 


Join the 27,000 teachers who are 
banded together in T.P.U. for pro- 
tection against the financial haz- 
of accident and 
quarantine. Mail coupon for 


ards sickness, 


details. 


Teachers Protective Union 


T. P. U. Building, Lancaster, Pa. 





Tell me how I can join T.P.U. and 


receive generous protection including 
50% extra hospitalization benefits 
under the Peerless Certificate. (101) 
Name 
Address 














Melody Flute Class, Andover School, Worcester, Mass. 


MELODY FLUTES — Popular in Elementary and High Schools 


Made of stout musical-instrument brass tubing, nickle plated—Key of C 
Price 50c (any quantity) Includes 60 page Instructor, 1, 2and 3 part music 


Made and sold direct by MELODY FLUTE CO., Laurel, Md.—Postal for details 
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Hevten M. Price, a teacher of com- 
mercial subjects in South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, died in an auto- 
mobile accident near Paoli on March 2, 

EpirH VauGHN THomas, teacher in 
the intermediate grades of the Belmar 
school, Pittsburgh, died December 2, 
1940. 

Grant B. Gersericu, who served as 
superintendent of Greenville schools 
from 1908 until his retirement in 1932, 
died February 6. 

Marta L. Spee, for many years a 
member of the faculty of the Roxborough 
Junior High School, Philadelphia, died 
recently. 

Myrtte E. Gaut, who taught in the 
Joseph W. Catharine school of Philadel- 
phia, died January 27. 

Lucy M. Carvin, teacher of foreign 
languages in Kensington High School, 
Philadelphia, for more than fifteen years, 





died January 29. 





323 Market Street 
Harrisburg » » 


| Summer Term Begins June 9 |e 





Central Pennsylvania Business College 


Pennsylvania 


Mrs. VERA Marie NIELSEN, who 
taught in the Franklin Junior High 
School, Aliquippa, died March 1. 

Mary K. Bartett, former school 
teacher of Philadelphia, died March 3. 
Miss Bartlett, who was 89, retired 25 
years ago. 

















The Teacher and Philosophies 
of Education 
(From page 264) 


the teacher will from time to time scientifically study, inves- 
tigate, examine, and revise every phase of the educational 
system in which he or she is employed for the purpose of 
establishing a source of continuous improvement in the edu- 
cational growth of the children. At one phase in the proce- 
dure the teacher, as a result of scientific study, will institute 
new methods, revise present practices, or perhaps acquire a 
more modern philosophy of education. In short, the teacher 
will remain at all times in an honest and sincere search for 
any morsel of information that will provide a greater oppor- 
tunity for the children under his or her influence to live more 
constructively in this civilized society. Let it be understood, 
however, that the teacher pursuing a scientific course of action 
shall at no time and under no circumstances become a devout 
disciple to any one educational philosophy or pattern of edu- 
cation. On the other hand, however, the teacher with a scien- 
tific attitude toward his or her work will welcome sugges- 
tions from any and every source just so long as these sugges- 
tions are scientifically valuable in the education of the chil- 
dren with whom he or she works. 


One Teacher Solves the Problem 


Let us in the few remaining moments for this discussion 
examine a situation where the teacher has attempted to fol- 
low a scientific course of action in her work. A teacher in 
an isolated and financially distressed district of this State 
recently assumed the responsibility of teaching in a one-room 
school. She immediately cleaned and decorated the walls 
until they had an attractive and stimulating appearance. She 
made a collection of suitable library books from here and 
there among her friends. She by some means or methods had 
certain older boys in the school make attractive furniture for 
the room. She even dared to go so far from the trodden path 
that the few older girls were studying and practicing better 
ways of living in their homes. And strange as it was to that 


particular district, the parents frequently had an occasion to 
visit the school in a cooperative mood. This teacher assumed 
a scientific attitude toward the education of children; she 
dared to go beyond busying herself in routine and mechanical 
assignments, recitations, examinations, grades, and promo- 
tions. Example after example could be given of teachers who 
have scientifically endeavored to improve the education of the 
children with whom they work. But yet, far too many teachers 
do nothing much more than busy themselves in factual text- 
book material; in conventional and questionable assignments; 
boring, question and answer recitations; long and factual 
examinations; meaningless report-card marks; and periodical 
promotions—all in many instances at the expense of the child’s 
educational growth. 

In conclusion, let us as teachers exert every effort to make 
the education of cur children scientific, constructive, and 
truly effective whether it be in a study of conflicting educa- 
tional philosophies or elsewhere. In the name of everything 
that we hold sacred and good in our democratic society let us 
not become stooges groping here and there for explicit di- 
rections and patterns as well as strictly adhering to conven- 
tional, mechanical, routine, and apparently ineffective prac- 
tices. Let us, as true educators, mark our “footprints on the 
sands of time” with patient study, extensive effort, and sin- 
cere leadership in behalf of a better education for the children 
of this troubled day and age. 


High and Low—Just a few miles apart in southern Cali- 
fornia are the highest and lowest points in continental United 
States—Mount Whitney, nearly three miles high, and Bad 
Water, in Death Valley, 279.6 feet below sea level. 

New Highway to Cross Australia—Australia’s new Trans- 
continental highway, connecting Darwin with Adelaide, has 
just been completed and opened for traffic. 

The highway will be 2,100 miles long and run almost due 
north and south. This will make it possible for tourists to 
traverse the continent in three or four days. At present the 
only means of communicating is by water, a long and round- 
about journey. 
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Tae th Tat Vg 


OR those who hold its fu- 
Pic. in their hands, the story 
of their country’s past should live 
and breathe. History is what real 
people did, in real places, to make 
possible the freedom, the happi- 
ness and prosperity which we en- 
joy today. The places are still 
there, and many of them are not 
far away. You and your children 
can visit them. Not “‘some day” 
but now—this summer. 


Just a few delightful hours on a 
swift, comfortable, safe train and 


you too can be standing where 
the great of history stood before. 
In the very rooms where they 
lived. On fields where they died 
to give us the freedom we have 
never cherished more highly than 
we do today. 


Nowis the time to visit the places 
you’ve always wanted to see. And 
you can cover so much more 
ground, see so much more, save 
time and energy for sightseeing, 
if you go by rail. 
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a a 

Sz Amaia foe "GQ 
Start from any place in the United 
States. Circle from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from North to South —with 
liberal stopovers for sightseeing—and 
back to where you started. All for $90 
railroad fare in coaches, $135 if you go 
Pullman (plus $45 for one or two 
passengers in a lower berth). 

SEE YOUR LOCAL TICKET AGENT 
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Eueryday Speech 


BY SMITH, KREFTING AND LEWIS 























BEGINNIN 
The same attention to practical everyday student needs, Throug 
which characterizes our successful ENGLISH ACTIVITIES varied 
Series, is apparent in this 1941 speech text for high schools. m2 
Poise and facility in meeting the everyday speech occasions of teache 
social adjustment, business contacts, and public discussion are Simplified Wat 
stressed. : TEM! 
Effective A 
Based on a syllabus prepared by the National Committee for ius Bead 
the Advancement of Speech in the Secondary Schools, the twenty- ; 

eight chapters in EVERYDAY SPEECH are organized in five Teaching T 

parts, topics of immediate appeal and interest. is presented in this 


Improving Conversational Powers : ” a essive Series of 
The Four Factors of Speech—Discussion rt Books... 


Common Speaking Occasions—Reading CREATIVE ART WE 
512 Pages $1.68 List for 4 


American Boch Company GRADED SCHOOLS| | | 














































































































By Louise D. Tessin . 
° Enro 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York poriginal lessons in Cut Paper, with 
igure Drawing, i rawing, 
Constructing, Besigning Crayon, pen 
Paint Spatter Work, types of semi 
Borders, Lettering, Clay Modeling, woo 
Stenciling, Landscape Drawing, ee 
2m : : i and other correlated Art Designs. Yer 
There is no substitute for quality All pre ects are practicable with po 
: : e ordinary, simple equipment, 
crayons, paints and papers common 
to every school. 
—a Teacher’s Manual explains in 
detail every step of the work for 
each problem. N 
School In scope, clarity and teaching re- —— 
sults this series will prove its 
superiority by comparison with any Th 
a aR: of the similar books published. 
Polishing: All Spartan Class . . “ Sample book and Teacher’s Man- 
: : = ual (State Grade) 50c postpaid. 
Rings are hand polished —an | {{ University of Pennsylvania |} | | zat, (State “Grade 0c postpaid ? 
expensive process that is guar- Philadelphia Manual (State Grade) $3.75 Gre 
. sa A 
anteed to hold the bright sheen C 
of a new ring much longer than G 
ee June 30 to August 12 MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY “A 
A A 
Extensive curriculum for teachers and New Brunswick, N. J. and 
Ask the Spartan representative others at both graduate and under- spe 
about our hand polishing proc- graduate levels. Annual Educational . 
ess. Be sure to defer class ring ee ee 
: F airs. Write for etin. Tess 
menpetente wee y gd — the Director, Box 59, Bennett Hall. WANTED Bu 
The Spartan Line.” Wire col- Teachers and Principals to Use Spare Time 
lect for a salesman to call. Tacuteing Pictur ‘Recital “The Re-birth of _ 
Guaranteed for a lifetime feed cer tee’ Cabere ‘Orpententions: LEB 
Convenient Territory; Attractive Proposition. 
S t | NATIONAL LYCEUM BUREAU 
par an ewe e rs, nc. Miss Mary Thompson, Secretary 
, P. O. Box 6242 N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
887 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
School and College Division, Star Ring Mfg. Co LIBE 
SCIE 
SUMMER SELLING SUMMER WORK, interesting, 
Showerway . . . Hundreds isons . - - Provides 2 healthful. We train and equip he 
essentials for rural schools—foot pedal operate k oney duri eation. irty 
Fag hee peg = MOTION picrunEs aNp tecTURES ||| Years pleasant and profitable dealings 
... No installation problem .. . Profitable sell- PENNSYLVANIA WILDLIFE (In Color) | | with teacher-representatives. $270 for Por Is 
ing proposition to principals and teachers... PRE: HOT RENTAL | FILMS) Siriaas 90 days. EDUCATORS ASSOCIA- A 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, | ted taries, high schools, and adults TION, Educational Distributors, 335 
213 Madison Street, Aurore, U0 els BOB FORD. — *“ Homestead, Pa. Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. ———— 
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Distinctive recent texts 
in Mathematics 


Summer Sessions 
foc LEACHERS 


BEGINNING MONDAY, JUNE 30 © CLOSING FRIDAY, AUGUST 8 
Through its Summer Sessi for Teachers, 
TEMPLE UNIVERS: offers an extensive and 
varied selection of graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses. 

The program for 1941 has been thoughtfully 
arranged to meet the educational needs of 
teachers and to provide many inviting oppor- 
tunities for recreation. 

Write for new, illustrated booklet, graphi- 

cally describing the many advantages of 

LE curriculums and environment. 
Address office of the Registrar 
Broad St. & Montgomery Ave., Phila., Pa. 


TEMPLE 
University 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 











W. W. Hart and L. D. Jahn’s 


MATHEMATICS IN ACTION 


BOOKS ONE, TWO, THREE 
Heath Workbooks in Mathematics, 


Grades VII and VIII, to accompany 


BOOKS ONE and TWO 
* 











W. W. Hart’s 


ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA 
FIRST COURSE 

















































































a 
al ™ “ 
SECOND COURSE 
™ > 
HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA 
™ 
Summer Sessions June 30—August 8 D ° C ° H E A T H A N D ¢ O M PA N 7 
Enroll in a University of California Summer 180 Varick Street, New York City 
, Session. Exceptionally wide choice of courses, ? 
? with distinguished visiting professors supple- 
# menting large resident staff. ye Opportunity for 
, excursions to such famous attractions as Yo- 
f semite, redwoods, old Missions, beaches, Holly- 
a wood. # Write for Announcement of Courses: 
, Dean of the Summer Session, University of 
: California, Berkeley; or Dean of the Summer 
" Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
iJ 
1 
1 
r 
S 
The Bucknell Summer School A Social Studies Course Based On 
June 30 to August 8, 1941 History That Makes History Class- 
, aba ei es Enjoyable for Pupils and Helps 
: Broad Undergraduate Program A Did 
Graduate work in— Workshops in— Them to Understan odays 
Academic Subjects Guidance E t 
. Commercial Subjects Teaching vents. 
Guidance Stagecraft 
/ » Administration . 
aia @The history textbook UNITED STATES OF 
SE eas eaten aioe AMERICA’ Includes Pennoslvania History Sup- 
— speak at Pan American Conferences. TITLES plement; FUNDAMENTALS pA : of ~ 
Excellent recreational facilities SHIP includes a Pennsylvania Civics Supple 
inate 4 * ment...both supplements by Elmer W. Cressman. 
Write to—F. G. Davis 
= Director of the Summer School A oe This widely-adopted series of social studies 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. UNITED STATES textbooks provides a complete course of per- 
fc ii eempnss=rseeesecanececetese=+=—-"=neeiiiee mgeaneenieneaseantaemeanemmaaen McClure-Scheck-Wright tinent, concise, easy-to-understand material 
if for elementary-grade and junior-high-school 
8, THE BACKGROUND OF history classes, Beginning with ancient times, 
8; LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE MODERN NATIONS the series tells the continuous story of man, 
n. McClure-Scheck-Wright from simple beginnings to the relatively com- 
Tw firet A 1 plex present. It answers the need for a series 
. enty-first Annua THE PR ay gens which explains clearly how events in the past 
‘ A affected the establishment and growth of the 
= SUMMER SCHOOL by McClure - Yarbrough; United States; it enables upper-grade pupils 
June 23—August 2 with Penneyivenia ey better to comprehend the involved and complex 
—— upplement by mer : social, economic and political forces at work in 
LIBERAL ARTS — EDUCATION Cressman the world today. Content is authentic; propor- 
om SCIENCE—COMMERCE— MUSIC FUNDAMENTALS OF tions are correct; the viewpoint unprejudiced. 
ng; Demonstration School for CITIZENSHIP 
- - Further Information and Prices 
ba Practice Teaching at by Blough and McClure; Write for Fucthes taf 
y i with Pennsylvania Civics 
es Hershey, Pennsylvania Susplement be lamer: W. LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
for For Information and Bulletin write to the Cressman 
A- a ae SCHOOL 221 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
335 iow . 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Sumer (Session) 15 1-cumen in 
ENROLL NOW 
for 


- _| CORRESPONDENCE 
MAIN 43h | COURSES 











June 106 <i ne | 


| which must be completed 


] 


during 


SUMMER 194] 


| ; 


ll 


Write at once to 


Correspondence Study Division Vo 
School of Education 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 














UNIVERSITY OF 


ERMONT| “ 


Hel 
SUMMER SESSION May 

| 
| July 7 to August 15 Nu 
Graduate and undergraduate courses in The 
Liberal Arts, Education, Business Ad- Red 
ministration and _ Engineering. Pre- Visi 
Medical and Pre- One 


Dental courses. 
Courses for super- Rea 
intendents, princi- 

pals and teachers. Is S 
Special work in 

Fine Arts, Vocal Edu 
and _ Instrumental 
Music. School of 
Drama. Demon- 
stration schools. 
Musical and dra- 
matic entertain- 
ments. Mountain 
and Lake excur- 
sions under Univer- 
sity direction. En- 
rollment limited. 


WR Copy of the Complete Bulletin 





TUDENTS will need to refer to the Com- 


plete Announcement of Summer Sessions 
for descriptions of the more than 400 courses 


available, 225 of which are on the graduate 








° Write for : New 

level, and for the assignment of classes as to ; Mustrated Bulletin. 
nins we ee . 14 UNIVERSITY PLACE, BURLINGTON, VT, Nec: 
contains important information on faculty, — Sa eer ve sda ear tens ae 
nde 


facilities, the College, admission requirements, 


registration procedure, credit, amount of work | JUNIATA COLLEGE Cale 


permitted, living accommodations, require- Twenty-first Annual Inde 


ments for advanced and baccalaureate degrees SUMMER SESSION Othe 


and for state certification, fees, part-session 
¥ >| June 16 to August 15, 1941 


For Catalogue 
or : 
further information courses, special programs, and other facts of Nine Weeks 
address: interest to prospective registrants. | Deond Citta ty Auadeade ont 
Professional Subjects 


For full information write 


Director of Summer Sessions, Room 102 Burrowes Building PAUL R. YODER, Director 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE oan, T. 








State College, Pennsylvania 








